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Ir’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest. 
He is a bad patriot who is seen to make 
it an object of eager partizan zeal to 
degrade and disgrace his own country, 
and his country’s government, not only 
in the eyes of our own people, but of 
the rest of — world,—not only of those 
engaged in controversy with us on the 
point at issue, but of that envious step- 
mother-land ever scowling malignly 
upon us with evil eye from across the 
water ; keen for the discovery of every 
occasion for a sneer, quick to seize it, 
and bitterly scornful in pushing it to its 
utmost possible length, of insult against 


us, and disparagement of democratic 
institutions. 
The Annexation of Texas is a mea- 


sure which industrious arts of misrepre- 
sentation and sophism have labored to 
pervert into an act of national rapacity, 
spoliation, and bad faith,—aggravated 
by the comparative weakness of the 
poor neighbor who is the object of the 
imputed wrong. In the relations of 
private life, a similar charge would cer- 
tainly be one which an honorable self- 
respect would repel with the most sen- 
sitive indignation. ‘The honor of our 
Country surely should be no less dear 
to each of her sons not wholly unwor- 
thy of that parentage. We acknow- 
ledge, therefore, a sentiment not far 
removed from that which is the just 
meed of all treason, when we see a por- 
tion of the American press itself teach- 
ing this language of 
outrage against our own national honor, 
—pleading guilty to the charge in the 
name of the country, for the sake of 
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maintaining a partizan argument or 
partizan clamor against an antagonist 
party ascendant inthe government. ‘To 
the American in Mexico or in England, 
reading in the journals of those coun- 
tries, copious extracts from the papers 
of his own, stamped on every line with 
this unpatriotic moral treason, and fully 
sustaining the worst that can be even 
pretended by our worst enemies there,— 
by a testimony paraded as the confession 
of the party criminated—there can be 
but little consolation in the reflection 
that these are indeed American jour- 
nals, from whose columns such insult- 
ing citations are thus flouted in his face. 
Smarting for his country beneath the 
sting of the insult—(and to a jealous 
delicacy of honor, insult does not need 
the barb of truth to pierce and sting) 
—he will remember that so the “ struck 
eagle” 


‘* Views his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivers in his 


heart 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to 
feel 

He nursed pinion that impelledsthe 
steel.”’ 


In truth, this traitorous Anti-Ameri- 
canism has been dealt with all too le- 
niently. Too much indulgence has 
been extended to that which may perhaps 
have been honest difference of opinion 
before the action of the country became 
decided and committed, but which after 
that time lost its right to a similar cha- 
ritableness of construction and treat- 
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ment. The more patriotic and loyal 
portion of our press have been too much 
content with a defensive attitude on this 
point, when the scoffer and the slanderer 
of his own country’s honor should have 
been shamed into silence by the crush- 
ing rebuke of a just indignation. We 
have been content with deferentially dis- 


puting and calmly dieproving his 
charges-—-sometimes with little more 


than simply parrying or pallis ating them. 

Now we wholly deny that there is 
anything in this case of Annexation, so 
faras regards the rights of Mexico, orany 
relations of ours to her,tocast a shadow 
upon the honorof ourcountry. There is 
no prima facie case even, against us. 
There is no color of truth in her charges, 
insolently though she may parade her ri- 
diculous protests through the courts of 
the two worlds. On the contrary, all 
that there has been of violence and 
wrong, of cruelty and treachery, of 
abuse of force over supposed weakness 
and dependence, has been on her side, 
throughout all this history of the origin, 
growth, and emancipation of the State 
of Texas. Whereas, on the other 
hand, our conduct has been character- 
ized by a degree of generous forbear- 
ance, of regard for even the appear- 
ances of good faith and national justice, 
carried to a point only this side of quix- 
otism, and certainly far beyond any 
precedent as yet af forded us in the his- 
tory of any civilized nation on the face 
of the globe. 

We propose briefly to over 
this ground. We recognize our obli- 
gation at this time to do so, in response 
to the action which (at the date of the 
present article) Mexicoappears to be tak- 
ing inregard tothe Annexation of Texas. 
That obligation is the more imperative 
from the fact of the vast disparity be- 
tween us in power and resources for the 
forcible maintenance of our respective 
rights. The obligation would be still 
stronger, were Mexico a still feebler 
power. We would not consent to be 
placed in the wrong, in a national dis- 
pute with the mightiest sovereignty 
in either hemisphere—still less with 
one of the weakest and meanest. 
Hence the duty of a distinct exposition 
of the true merits of this case between 
Mexico and ourselves, at the present 
moment, even though at the cost of the 
recapitulation of views and arguments 
already familiar to the public, and al- 
ready amply covered by the discussion 


go 
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The Mexican argument against us is 
this—that Texas is a revolted province, 
with which she is rightfully engaged in a 
war for resubjugation, and that by its 
annexation to our Union, we do hera 
threefold wrong; namely, 

That we violate the Boundary Treaty 
between us, of April 5th, 1831, by which 
we established the Sabine as the boun- 
dary between the two countries. 

That we violate the Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce and Navigation of the same 
date, by a step which is a virtual act of 
war, since it involves the assumption of 
an existing war between her and Texas. 

And that we commit an act of aggres- 
sion and spoliation, and assumption of 
an existing war, in violat interna- 
tional law, even without the special obli- 
gations impose <d by our treaties. 

This is her argument, and her as- 
sumption of the state of the facts in- 
volved in the argument.—Very well; 
—let us look first to the two treaty 
questions, thus brought into the front 
of the case. 

And first as to the Boundary Treaty. 
This was simply a treaty determining 
the boundary between the two coun- 
tries, with reference to all then existing 
rights andclaims. It was nothing more 
nor less than the transfer to Mexico, now 
become independent of Spain, of that 
mutual recognition of boundarics which 
had been agreed up n with Spain, by 
the Florida treaty, of 1819. By the 
treaty of 1819, the Sabine was declared 
the boundary as between the United 
States and Spain ; by that of 1831, 
with Mexico, the same boundary was 
recognized between us and Mexico. A 
treaty of this kind is certainly a mutual 
abandonment of all existing territorial 
claims founded on any rights existing 
at that date ; and so far as regards the 
argument sometimes advanced in the 
pro-Annexation discussions, that any 
unexhausted or unforfeited rights re- 
mained to us by virtue of the original 
Louisiana treaty (under which we had 
claimed to the Del Norte), this boundary 
treaty of 1819 and 1831 was certainly 
conclusive against us. But it is equ: ully 
clear that it has no bearing whatever 
upon new rights accruing in the course 
of subsequent events, by which a por- 
tion of the Mexican territory should be- 
come disintegrated from its main bulk, 


ion of 
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and converted into a separate state, 
rightfully independent and sovereign, 
and entitled to form any alliance or 
union with us or any other power, as it 
may deem proper. As by the establish- 
ment of the independence of Mexico, 
our former boundary treaty with Spain 
became justly applicable to the new 
sovereignty, rightfully entitled to, and 
in fact possessing the same country; 
so now by the subsequent establishment 
of the independence of ‘Texas, the just 
applicability of the boundary treaty with 
Mexico, becomes transferred to the new 
state, to which alone it then has refer- 
ence. This branch ef the Mexican argu- 
ment absurdly assumes that a boundary 
treaty is a perpetual guaranty of the 
continued cohesion of each other’s ter- 
ritory, so as in truth to deny to either 
the right ever to recognize any separa- 
tion of any portion of the territory of the 
other—whatever subsequent combina- 
tion of circumstances may arise to 
cause and justify it. So,in the case 
of proprietors of adjacent landed estates, 
A and B,a boundary line may at one 
period be agreed upon, with a mutual 
quit-claim and abandonment of all an- 
terior rights or pretensions ; yet if a 
third party, C, should subsequently be- 
come vested with both Jegal and equita- 
ble title,and actual possession, of a cer- 
tain portion of the land of B, lying 
adjacent to that of A, it is very certain 
that A is guilty of no wrong against B 
—no violation of the original quit-claim 
agreement—by afterwards becoming 
the purchaser of the tract belonging to 
and held by C. That agreement re- 
tains no further efficacy than for the 
protection of C against A, whom it still 
restrains from transcending the bound- 
ary line agreed upon, without the con- 
sent of C, now become the owner of 
the adjacent tract. But why waste 
time and space to illustrate a truth so 
plain in itseli—that a boundary treaty 
is no treaty of guaranty for the future 
integrity of the respective territories ; 
and that, while it is a mutual abandon- 
ment of all past or present claims be- 

yond the established boundary, it has 
no conceivable reference to any new 
rights which may accrue to either party 

through subse quent events, or by the in- 
troduction of third parties into the 
relation between the 
a boundary treaty is 
into the ellect now claime 


to be construed 
d lor it by the 
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Mexican argument, by what right could 
the very treaty in question have been 
concluded between the U. 8. and Mex- 
ico, precluded as we were by the sub- 
sisting agreement of boundaries with 
Spain by the treaty of 1819? The 
Mexican argument, on this head, 
explodes itself, by assuming a principle 
whose first application and effect must 
be to annul the very treaty to which it 
itself appeals. It is evident that, so far 
as regards the country in dispute, Tex- 
as now stands between us and Mexico 
on precisely the same footing as she 
herself, Mexico, stood between us and 
Spain. Spain’s formal recognition of 
the independence of Mexico was not 
made till after the treaty of 1831. 

So much for the Boundary Treaty, 
which evidently has no more bearing on 
the real merits of the question, than “Mr. 
Cushing’s late treaty between the Uni- 
ted States and the Ta Tsing Empire. 

This brings us to the other treaty of 
the same date, the Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce and Navigation. By this 
we pledged ourselves to maintain per- 
petual peace with Mexico—which of 
course forbids our ever engaging in 
any other war with her than one defen- 
sive against her aggression, or made 
justifiable by her violation and abroga- 
tion of the treaty. The Mexican argu- 
ment now is, that inasmuch as she is “ at 
war” with Texas, we by annexing Texas 
adopt that war, and place ourselves ipso 
a state of war with her—of 
course aggressively, and in violation of 
the treaty. Let us examine this point 
closely and clearly. 

Assume the Annexation to be com- 
pleted, and the sovereignty of Texas to 
be merged into the broader and higher 
sovereignty of the Union of which it 
then becomes a smal] fraction; retain- 
ing indeed its sovereignty in regard to 
internal affairs (subject only to the ob- 
ligations of the federal Constitution), 
but having wholly parted with it in re- 
gard to all foreign relations. What 
then has become of the war between 
Texas and Mexico? Why, Texas, as 
a body politic capable of any foreign 
relations, Whether of peace or war, has 
ceased to exist. Her war is as much 
at an end, as in a litigation between in- 
dividuals, the death of the one termi- 
nates it, as between those parties,—or as 
in the Lumeric combat between Paris 
and Menelatis, when the former is sud- 
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denly borne off by his patron-goddess in 
a cloud, nothing is left but the empty 
air to receive the blows of the remain- 
ing party to the engagement. By the 
annexation, Mexico is “brou ght up face 
to face with a new party, the United 
States. It is not we who assume the 
War of Texas, but Texas which, merg- 
ing itself into our political being, comes 
ipso facto into our existing relation of 
Peace. It is with us that Mexico now 
has to deal. We are now the only 
other party in the case—and it takes 
two to make a war as well asa bargain. 
We are in a state of peace with Mexico, 
peace guar antied by treaty. ‘The ques- 
tion then arising is simply, whether 
such a step on our part is, or is not, a 
sufficient cause for Mexico to declare 
war against us? Perhaps it may be— 
perhaps not. This will depend on va- 


rious considerations, both of fact and of 


right. All we are here contending for is, 
that Annexation is not an adoption of the 
war of Texas, but at the worst, only 
the performance of an act which may 
posstbly give Mexico a right to declare 
war against us. 

Of the considerations which are to 
determine that point, we must be the 
judge on our side, and Mexico on hers; 


the general reason and conscience of 


mankind, between us two. 

If the preponderance of those con- 
siderations be against us, then would 
the act of annexation be a departure, 
more or less decided, from the spirit of 
the treaty in question. If not, not. 

So faras regards the letter of the trea- 
ty, it is not at any rate a violation of it. 
‘Texas, we repeat, comes within the em- 
brace of our existing peace ; precisely 
as, if the case were reversed, and we 
were at war and Texas at peace, by 
coming into the Union she would come 
within the scope of our existing war. 

Before the country thus annihilated 
so far as regards its sovereignty, merged 
itself by annexation into the political be- 
ing of another, the nation which was 
then engaged in war with it may have 
had certain grounds of quarrel, which it 
maintained by force because justice was 
refused it, by the imperfect moral sense 
or imperfect intelligence of its opponent. 
But it by no means follows that that re- 
fusal of justice would be continued by 
the new and enlarged party, to whose 
control the matter in dispute would thus 
become transferred. Texas by herself, 
while an independent sovereignty, might 
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insist on certain grounds in her relations 
with Mexico, which the Union, of which 
Texas would become by Annexation 
only a small fraction, might regard with 
a very diflerent eye. We by no means 
intend to admit that in the instance of 
Texas there was any injustice done to 
Mexico, which might perhaps be cor- 
rected by the more enlarged views and 
action of the Union. We give the state- 
ment of the case in this form for argu- 
ment’s sake, only to make the plainer 
the truth, that Annexation under such 
circumstances is no act of war, no adop- 
tion of a pending war—(even admit- 
ting anything resembling an actual 
war to have been pending between the 
two). Even supposing Mexico to have 
been the object of any wrongful treat- 
ment on the part of Texas justifying 
war, the only effect would be that Mex- 
ico would then have to address her com- 
plaints and her reclamations to the new 
party brought into the case. Perhaps 
they would be received in a very difter- 
ent spirit than before. Possibly the 
equity of all Mexico’s demands might 
be recognized, and full right done her 
in the premises. Pe ‘rhaps it might be 
by indemnific ation—pe rh ips by restora- 
tion of all the te rritory in dispute—pe r- 
haps by a renewed boundary treaty, with 
the Sabine again fixed as the limit. 
Who knows ? The probability of such a 
result as the latter might not indeed be 
great—but how can Mexico know even 
that, until she has tried—until she has 
exhausted the mode provided by our ex- 
isting treaty of amity for the adjustment 
of disputes- has asked and 
been refused satisfaction or arbitration ? 
And in regard tothe former result, what 
right has she to assume that ample sa- 
tisfaction would not be done her, by an 
appeal to the liberality and justice of onr 
government and 
going perhz aps tothe full extent of mak- 
ing he *r rejoiced and grateful forthe bar- 
gain? It is very certain that no small 
amount of encouragement has been held 
out to her to expect such a disposition 
on our part, not only through manifold 
organs of public se ntiment but through 
distinct and direct overtures of our go- 
vernment itself. It would be time 
enough for Mexico to think of war—to 
fancy herself aggrieved at all | 
after having in vain appealed . pon 
chances of redress ; especially when she 
may read in her existing treaty with us 
such a provision as the following :— 


—until she 


per p le—satisfaction 


us— 
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“If (what cannot indeed be expected) 
any of the articles contained in the pre- 
sent treaty shall be violated or infracted 
in any manner whatever, it is stipulated 
that neither of the contracting parties 
will order or authorize any acts of re- 
prisal, or declare war against the other 
on complaint of injuries or damages, 
until the said party, considering itself 
offended, shall first have presented to 
the other a statement of such injuries or 
damages, verified by competent proofs, 
and demanded justice and satisfaction, 
and the same shall have been refused or 
unnecessarily delayed.” 

This line of reasoning, not the less 
just and sound because it may be nice 
and strict, disposes satisfactorily of the 
Mexican argument on the ground of 
the Treaty of Amity, Commerce and 
Navigation—so far, at least,as we have 
carried the reasoning. Remains then 
to examine these considerations of fact 
and right, on which must depend whe- 
ther Annexation is, or is not, a departure 
from the spirit of that treaty. 

And these hinge mainly on the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy and completeness 
of the independence of Texas. If Texas 
is not really and truly independent, but 
bears towards Mexico the relation pre- 
tended by the latter, of a merely insur- 
gent province, justly liable to recon- 
quest, and probably about to be recon- 
que red, then Annexation would be an act 
of aggression upon Mexican territory, 
such as to justify war. But if, on the 

ther hand, Texas is re ally and truly 
independent of Mexico, so as to bear no 
longer, if ever she bore, such a provin- 
cial relation, as a constituent and sub- 
ject portion of the Mexican territory, 
then Annexation is no infringement of 
any right of Mexico, and it is no just or 
reasonable cause of war. How then 
stands this question of fact—the fact of 
I ndependence ? 

It may stand on either of two grounds 
—or it may stand on them both united. 

Either, the independence of Texas 


* The follk 
claimed on the 
visional form of 
Jl3 
“We, tl 
Universe to witness the 
r the 
right to 


ith April, 1813, 


rectitude 


us unde dominu 


the government 


establish a 


authority shall emanate from the people to whom 
that he 
tire ly 


neeforth all alle or subjec 


renounced, 


Fiance 
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may be a simple consummated fact—un 


fait accompli—respecting which it would 


be immaterial whether a just moral right 
Jay at its origin or not. It would be 
enough that the thing were done— 
finished—settled—beyond any power of 
Mexico to undo it—Texas being as 
powerful to repel invasion as Mexico to 
attempt reconquest. 

Or, it may be a moral right, unsup- 
ported, or only doubtfully supported, by 
an adequate physical force for its maine 
tenance against the wrongful menaced 
aggression. 

In either of these two cases, the other 

nations of the world have a perfect right 
to assume the Independence in question, 
and to act on that assumption. The 
former case needs no argument, beyond 
its own statement. Nor is the latter 
any less clear. Take the case of Swit- 
zerland, rightfully independent of Aus- 
tria. Suppose it to be w rongfully me- 
naced by the gigantic power of the 
latter, it would have a perfect right to 
incorporate itself into the realm of 
France, and France would be therein 
acting perfectly in her right; so as to 
make a declaration of war by Austria 
against France an act of unmitigated 
wrong and aggression, unjustifiable to 
man, and unblessed by God. 

To apply these principles tothe case be- 
fore us, we might stop at the first-named 
ground of independence, namely, the un- 
questionable independence de facto. Or 
we might pass it over, and prove for Tex- 
as the other ground alone, namely, the in- 
dependence de jure Or, better still, we 
may show the happy combination of the 
two, in justification of our national po- 
sition on this question. And that is 
what there is no difficulty in doing. 

We do not propose here to go 
minutely into the historical facts of the 
case. Without narrating, it will suffice 
to indicate them. Texas never bore 
any other relation to Mexico than a 
federative one. She declared her in- 
dependence of Spain in 1813,* as a 


wing Declaration of Independence by the Province of Texas, was pro- 
in the city of 


, when a pro- 
vol, 1, 


San Antonio de Be xal 
We quote from Niles’s Register, 
Judge of the 
lare that the ties which held 
for ever dissolved—that we possess 
ourselves—ihat in future all legitimate 
alone it rightfully belongs; and 


tion to any foreign power whatsoever is en- 
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our federal constitution, which afforded 
the which the Mexican con- 
stitution was moulded. This position, 
with the rights incident to it, Is In no 
decree t ( by the fact that ‘Texas 
and Coahuila were then united, with but 
one legislature for the two. Their dis- 
tinct political being was at the same 


model on 





time rec ognized, and the right ot Texas 


to her own distinct independence and 
sovereignty sec ured, by the guaranty 
that this temporary union with Co- 


nm 
anuva as lexas 
hould reach a certain complement of 


Santa Ana’s violent mili- 


i cease, as soon 


snou 


population. 


PO} 
tary usurpation in 1835, and his 
( erthri \ ihe constitution, carried 
nto effect by the force of arms, and 
acc mpanied Dy the conversion of the 
States into depariments, and the cen- 


tion of the whole political system 
> country i toa despotism—himselt 
the central State and City, Mexico, 


eing the despot—was, undeniably, a 


complete dissolution of all the rightful 
bonds that united Texas to either the 
or all 


State of Mexico singly, or to any, 


ol the rest of her lormer sovereign sis- 
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tersin the confederacy. This, his was 
the revolution which separated Texas 
from Mexico. It was no revolt, and 
Texas was no revolted province. Other 
States attempted likewise to maintain 
the independence which this violent and 
wrongful dissolution of the existing 
political system, with all its fundamen- 
tal guaranties, made rightfully theirs. 
They were rapidly overrun and con- 
quered by the dictator. T'exas alone 
succeeded, and by that success, re- 
mained standing in a position of inde- 
pendence, rightful as well as actual, as 
complete in all its aspects, as that of 
Mexico herself,—as that of any empire, 
kingdom, or republic; on the face oi the 
globe. Even before the battle of San 
Jacinto, ''exas was rightfully indepen- 
dent and sovereign, precisely as in the 
case above supposed, Switzerland would 
be, even while awaiting, under the pro- 
tection of God and her Right alone, the 
approaching menace of Austrian war. 
Alter that battle the seal of consum- 
mated fact became added to what was 
before but a moral equity.* 

We have here passed over more than 


* It may not be amiss to quote here the declaration adopted on the 17th November, 


the Texan “ Consultation ” 


which Dr. 


1835, by 


San Felipe, of 


which 
sranch T. Archer was chosen President : 


assembled on the 3d of November at 


* Whereas General Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana, and other military chieftains, 
have, by force of arms, overthrown the Federal Constitution of Mexico, and dissolved 


federacy, 


SOLEMNLY DECLARE, 


il compact which existed between Texas and the other members of the Con- 
now the good people of Texas availing themselves of their natural right, 


* First, That they have taken up arms in defence of their rights and liberties, which 
were threatened by encroachments of military despots, and in defence of the Repub- 
lican princip'es of the Federal Constitution of Mexico, of 1~24. 


«“ Second 


1, That Texas is no longer morally or civilly bound by the compact of union ; 


yet stimulated by the generosity and sympathy common to a free people, they offer 


their support and assistance to such of the members of the Mexican Confederacy as 


will take up arms against military despotism. 
* Third, That they do notacknowledge that the present authorities of the present 
nominal Mexican Republic, have the right to govern within the limits of Texas. 


Phat they will not cease to carry on war against the said authorities 


whilst t troops are within the limits of Texas. 

© Pil Phat they hold it to be their right during the disorganization of the Federal 

ystem, and the reign of despotism, to withdraw from the Union, to establish an Inde- 
pendent government, or to adopt such measures as they may deem best calculated to 
protect ir rights and liberties; buat that they will continue faithful to the Mexican 
overnment longas that nation is governed by the Constitution and laws that were 
fra If vernmentof the political association. 

Sixth, That Texas is responsible for the expenses of her army in the field. 

* Seventh, That the public faith of Texas is pledged for the payment of any debts 
c t ted ner agents 

** Fichth, That she will reward by donations in land, all who volunteer their services 
in her it struggl , and receive them as citizens. 


Declarations we s 


truth and since ily, 


guilty of duplicity.” 


olemnly avow to the worl 
and invoke defeat and disgrace upon our heads, should we prove 


1, and call God to witness their 
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the revolutionary usurpation of the 
Mexican If we 
then waived ourright, and even repulsed 
the application of Texas herself for ad- 


irnest- 


central government. 


mission, notwithstanding the e 


which our 


has 


* TeECcOV- 


tn covernment 
ed the object of t 
was froma de 
what Mexi- 


ht imagine to be her rights, of 


tregion, il 


regard for even 


rree ot 


c Tri 
which rare examples are to be fi und in 
the tories of other nations. And be- 


fore further entertaining the project, we 
through an ample length of 


| Mexico the fullest oppor- 


time, to affor 
tunitv of enforcing her pretend d rights ; 
it been till after a practical dem- 
onstration of her utterly helpless and 
hopeless impotence, as against ‘Texas, 
to which no \ can 
longer blind—till after 


placed the ind 


eve remain 
time 
pendence of Texas on a 
eround so incontestable as even to su- 


poss! ly 


has 








ne rsede all need of pleading its original 
righttuiness that we now at st con- 
summate this great and interesting 
measure of our nationa | ) cy. 

A few words only on a single other 
point 1 has been made prominent 

the Mexican case. as usually ureed 
against our country by Mexican minis- 
ters in Mexico,and Mexican orators and 


} 
ourselves. 








vr sam 
! Ver nent the responsibility for 
the w movement of the assertion and 
lor ( S of th depend- 
. ‘ ‘exa t citizens 
{ t t » pl ti i Mexi- 
‘ 1 at t ict part ~ 
1 1 hundre is and t yusands 
‘ t to rid in their war ¢ in- 
vende! and the whole aflair from 
. 1ine to end has been but a scheme 
of its public planned and 


the acquisition of 


t ie coveted territory The gross- 
ness of this calumny needs no refutation. 
It was « rove rnment then that invited 
America ttlement into ‘T'exas, under 
all its iran State independence, 

ter the establishment of the constitu- 
t 1824! It was ovr government, 

hich in 1835 revolutionized the Mexi- 
can confederac overthrew the con- 
stitution—d ed the whole political 


stablished and 


| guaran- 


system 


tied, casting each of its constituent 
parts back on the rights of its own inde- 
pendence and integrity—and at the same 
time established at the seat of the for- 
mer central government an usurp- 
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ing military despot, with a priest’s cru- 
cifix in one hand, and a soldier’s sword 
in the other, as the government to which 
it was to be expected that submission 
could be J ielded by & popt lation freshly 
immigrant from our Union, on Mexican 
into Texas! it was 


invitation, our 


» things 


=> 


government, then, that did the 
and therefore is chargeable with the re- 
sponsibility of their natural, their inevi- 
table consequences ! 

And the 
brief contest, succors poured in upon 
Texans from the adjacent section 
of the Union, it was our 
government. Irom the nature of our 
institutions, and the defect of our laws 
as they then existed, it was impossible 
to prevent it. Nor could any laws have 
practically prevented it—nor any at- 
tempts to The 
vovernment did all that was then in its 
power, to prevent the organization of 
ir the 
expatriat on 


if during the progress of 
g prog 


the 


f. ‘ f 
no tuit O 


execute those laws. 


: . 
purpose ; but the 


armed bands fi 


right of 


and emigration, 
the 
American citizen. no 
respect affected by the fact of hostilities 


In pro betwe 


could not be 


Will h contested to 


and which was in 


Texas al d he r 
assailant, Mexico, baffled 
re made in wood faith, 


| 
I 


en 
menacing 
ts which we 


and to the extent of the faculties af- 
? 


forded by the existin yx state of our laws, 


If in the somewhat analogous, though 
far from identical case which ¢ 

and, in regard to Cana- 
; : : : 
la, a greater and more effectual energy 


terwards 
arose with En 
( 
was displayed by our Executive vovern- 


ie vast 


s partly bec: 


ment, it wa he 
difference in the facilit led by the 





section of Union whic} 

operations, and partly because tl 
in re card to Mexi- 
ved the ine fficacy 
and 
upon the Execu- 


1 powers and means of 


mer recent experience 


co and Texas, had pr 


of the existing Jaws on the subject, 
had led to the bestowal! 


enlarge 


tive of 
action. 

Away with this Mexican gasconading 
about her pretended rights and pretended 
And away with that less en- 
American fact 


wrongs 


durable cant of iousness, 


h does not hesitate to disgrace the 





whi 
country for the sake of attacking an ad- 
verse party dominant in the govern- 
ment! ‘The former, after disproving, 
ve can well afford to despise : the lat- 
} 


ter we must needs also detest. This 
thing is done, and so far as regards 


rightfully done, honestly and 


ses nothing, 


Mexic 


1} s} 
honorably done. She Ik 
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but gains much, inexchanging independ- 
ent Texas for our great,pacific and friend- 
ly Union, as her contermit 
The matter might indeed have been con- 
ducted with somewhat less abri 
—with somewhat more of diplomatic 
tact and good taste—than marked the 
action of the late administration and its 
agents. With no less of the fortifer im 
re, there might well have been added a 
little more ot t wuer } 0 on 
our part. But these points of form a1 d 


in the 


he sua 


manner sink into insignificance, 
; er 


broader view we are called upon totake 
vi ier y 


of the national rights involved im the 
case, and in comparison with the inso- 
! f violation of treaties and 


lent charges o} 

Spo jation of a weak neighbor, to which 
we have had to reply. A very little 
prudence, a very little moderation, a 
to acl im- 


very little less fierce haste 


mediately on great interests o! inter- 
nal partisan intrimue—would have suft- 
ficed to arrange the whole matter to 
the satisfaction of Mexico and of all 


parties concerned. Fate and Mr. Tyler 
willed it otherwise. and we 
have now to demonstrate our rights, wl 


we might and ought to have preven 
their being ever called into question, by 
any party bringing again tus even an 


unfounded charve of in 
nm 
Ihe future direction which it may 


iy on Mexico 


et 
take must depend large 
herself. Her own conduct in it thus far 


mas been marked With an In 


very littie tavor: 


stupidity and folly. 


the cultivation of liberal and concilia- 


to 


tory dispositions on our part It has 
only been trom the cons ou right to be 
macnanimous—to deal indulgently with 
a power at once so petty and so petulant 
—that her conduct has been at all toler 
ated, and any terms kept with her lf 
she now persists in carrying into effect 


her absurd threats of war—or 


co the resentment due one to anv 
to uy overnmge e will exhaust 


to deal generous y I ( lis- 
laction o| even al maginary semblance 
of a right or re n to compla ane 
will have only herself to thank for the 
loss of terms wl L ¢ ent rse 
on her part n t eas have ecured 
from the good mored magnanimity of 
our people and government In the ad- 

stment ol] the wester! oundary of 
‘Texas in the settlement of the debt 


aue trom Mexico tothe Unit states 


—in the necotiation of some proportion 
of the genera! debt of M equitably 
chargeable rhaps to ‘Te eing 
( tthe ti t aisr { r 
! ore f there Was and Is ample 
room pertectly satisiactory accome- 
modation « nts at issue between 
Lhe two ¢ Wes ( trust 
that Mexic not herself close the 
door up : Lices pursuing 
i inten ute e of conduct V l 
sne Wil f i 1 the wrt oy } 
relerence to her tmaginary rigits ind 
I sh in reierent to her reali ine 
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NEW ORLEANS AS I FOUND IT.? 
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tell a story. A lawyer takes him to 
court. and seeing a boy begins to relate 


his hist 
half of 


which occupies just one 


the volume 
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after Paul de Kock 


and Paul Clifford; it has the scurrilous- 
ness and extravagance of both, without 
the wit i nature ot either. {t is the 
strangest farrago of nasty philosophy 
that wi saw in print, and notwith- 
standing t it is evidently fashioned 
ails t t us examples that 
we have 1, Wt bears a greater re- 
semblance to Mr. Cooper’s Monikins, 
than to ¢ r ¢ e Pauls 
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ble ship moving steadily onward without 
pitch or roll, conscious of the general 
jubilee, the mother’s joy, the crew’s 
merriment and triumph, the infant’s in- 
nocent delight, the beauty and the hap- 
piness of the inhabitants of the deep, 
the bright sun shining upon all—it was 
might have looked 


a scene the gods 


down upon and smiled !” 
Ii the whole of this description is not 
there is no such 


The Marine 


ng the excited spirits of 


original, why then 


thing as originality. 
pheus, calm 
shoal of porpoises, Is the 
and “New Orleans as 
found it,” is 
ginal books. 
~ Presently tl that 
swallows Oceanus. bucket and all, the 
hove to, the 


l } j 


again, he is picked 


; 
the most original ot 


ere comes a shark, 
mother faints, the ship is 
shark spits him out 
up, the mother recovers, the ship 1s 10St, 
the mother is drowned and Oceanus is 
Ie is taken to Mobile, where 
he is adopted by an old sailor and his 
partner Poll. ‘The old people die, and 


Pilgrim’s Progress, 


SaVed 


eave Oceanus a 
“ ch he believes to be a ec 
Old Testament ; 


of the 
} 


he meets an uncle who 


idopts him ; at the 
an ambition for seeing the world; he 


ce of ty ve he has 


makes an investment in ¢ ton, ships it 


on board of a vessel bound to Havre, 
and Hips himse Liora sa Fr. His spe- 
( ition proving to be a loss, he runs 


a mutual benefit burial s ety. The 
( Valier, \V o happens t a blood 
relative of Louis Philip] ter awhile 
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ENGLISH LETTER WRITERS. 


Next to the essay, the letter is the 
most agreeable form of the minor lite- 
rature. It is the most familiar species 
of writing, and approaches the nearest 
to ordinary conversation. Letters are 
the opus ‘ula of gre at authors, but they 

form the opera of lesser writers. We 
weekly critics and magaziners may be 
proud of a volume of clever epistles, 
fearful essaying a higher flight. 

Authors of the first class, and with the 
highest pretensions, affect to look down 
upon letters as the mere entertainment 
scholar; and hence, from want of 
sympath?, less than from want 
nicety of apprehension and subtle deli- 
have almost uniformly 
failed in this department of composition. 
A professed orator, a great div ine, poet 
or philosopher, cannot easily descend 
from the heights speculation and 
eloque nce and imagination, to the plain 
ground of common-place reality. Rail- 


of 


ot a 


no ot 


cacy of taste, 


of 


lery is the most delightful talent in 
epistolary composition a delicate ta- 
lent); and next to that, refined senti- 
ment. ‘These are minute excellences, 
however, agreeable in the great cha- 
racter, and the incidental ornaments of 
a strong intellect. Women uniformly 
write the best letters, both of the narra- 


tive kind and lively description. Lady 
Montague and Madame d’ Arblay are 
yet unsurpassed. ‘The female intellect 
is allowed to possess a finer tact and a 
minuter (instinctive) observation of 
things and characters, than the man- 
ly understanding. It is better pleased 
with the details of a subject, a paints 
the manners with a lighter hand. 
Boarding-school girls, and young ladies, 
who have just “ come out,” are readier 
with their pens in recounting family 
history, and current fashionable news ; 
in giving a relation of the incidents at a 
ball or dinner-party, at sketching por- 
traits of the beaux and their admirers ; 
and in a word, at all the arts of gossip- 
ing and scandal, than boys or young 
Richardson 


men, much _ older. has 
shown this very conclusively in his 
novels, His letters are the very coun- 


terparts of those of young ladies in the 


same situation, and such as they would 
naturally write : 
Letters are valuable for many rea- 
VOL. XVI,—NO. LXXXIIIL. 30 


sons. As a test of character, and 
affording an unconscious autobiography 
—as materials for literary and political 
history—as pictures of the times—as 
the repositories of individual opinions 
and peculiar sentiments—as a test of 
character, letters are worth much more 
than the more ordinary (supposed) keys 


to that sort of knowledge. A man’s 
autograph may be very far from 
characteristic. I know a generous 
man, who writes a mean, cramped 


scrawl, and an undecided one, whose 
chirography is firm and regular. Phy- 
siognomy may belie the brightness of 
the head and the goodness of f the heart. 
Phrenology may regard as an indiffer- 
ent specimen the Ci vasket that contains 
a golden brain. But a number of con- 
fidential letters addressed to familiar 
friends, and written in all the warmth 
of confidence, afford the fairest means 
of getting at the real character of the 
writer. Yet insincerity may occur 
here. Letters are often written for the 
public eye, though on the most confi- 
dential subjects. Pope and Walpole 
wrote for posterity. They wrote at, ra- 
ther than to, their c orresponde nts. So, 
also, of the French wits. We confine 
ourselves entirely to English authors, 
however, in the present paper. Some 
authors have told their history in letters, 
as Howell, Gray, Cowper, Burns, and 
Lamb,—dwelling on petty occurrences 
and comparative sly slight traits, with an 
unction and gusto that would not be 
allowed in a formal biography. Of the 
historical value of letters, no complete 
student can doubt, and none but he can 
appreciate it adequate sly. 

English literature is rich in letters 
from Howell to Lamb. Intermediately, 
we have Pope and his friends, Cowper, 
Burns, Gray, Walpole, Lady Montague; 
a sufficient variety, surely, both of ta- 
lent and character. Under the present 
head we shall include James Howell, 
Pope, and Charles Lamb, as not only 
the three finest writers of the kind in 
the language, but as best representing 
the three promihent epochs of its histo- 
ry: the commencement, the middle, 
and the latest (not we trust the last). 

separate section will contain some 
of the best examples and characters of 
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poetical epistles. We had meant to 
draw up a classification of, and criti- 
cism upon, the different sorts of letters, 
but find the whole matter so handsome- 
ly handled in the very first letter of 
Howell, that we insert it instead: “It 
was a quaint difference the ancients did 
put betwixt a letter and an oration; 
that the one should be attired like a 
woman, the other like a man. The 
latter of the two is allowed large side- 
robes, as long periods, parentheses, 
similes, examples, and other parts of 
rhetorical flourishes: but a letter or 
epistle should be short-coated and close- 
ly couched; a hungerskin becomes a 
letter more handsomely than a gown. 
Indeed we should write as we speak, 
and that is a true and familiar letter 
which expresset! 
were discoursing with the party to 


1 one’s mind, as if he 
whom he writes in succinct and short 
terms. ‘The tongue and the pen are 
both of them interpreters of the mind ; 
but I hold the pen to be the more 
faithful of the two. The tongue in 
udo posita, being seated in a most 
slippery place, may fail and falter in 
her sudden extemporal expressions, but 
the pen, having a greater advantage of 
premeditation, is not so subject to error, 
and Jeaves things behind it upon firm 
and ean record. Now letters 
(here comes the division), though they 
be ez apa ble of any subject, yet common- 
ly they are either narratory, objurga- 
tory, consolats ry, monitory, or congra- 
tulatory. The first consists of relations, 
the second of reprehensions, the third 
of comfort, the two last of counsel and 
joy.” Then follows some very just and 
severe criticism : 

“ There are some who, in lieu of let- 
ters, write homilies ; they preach when 
they should epistolize fou it is easier 
to do the former than the latter) ; there 
are others that turn them to tedious 
tractates.”” Howell, himself, the ear- 
liest of our letter writers, is a capital 
fellow in his way, but as we purpose 
to devote a paragraph to him solely, we 
shall not speak further of him now. He 
has not mentioned all the varieties of 
letters. ‘There are the precise letters 
of business, and the ardent love letters : 
to a third and disinterested person, both 
of these are not only indifferent, but 
even tiresome. The - irely literary 
letter is not mentioned, i. e. that in which 


topics of literature and he characters 
of authors are discussed; mere letters 


of compliment, or formal civility are not 
recognized, nor lively, gay epistles, that 
turn upon nothing. 

Some persons keep no letters by 
them. Hazlitt destroyed all he re- 
ceived: a very poor compliment, we 
think, to a clever correspondent, to sa 
nothing of the letters of a valued friend. 
Others hoard up every scrap of a note; 
this is as wrong in a different way. 
Many indifferent communications are 
received, but the choice correspondence 
is of another character. Shenstone 
speaks somewhere of the melancholy 
pleasure he took of a rainy day when 
his spirits were low, in reading over the 
old letters of a dear friend. 

This retrospective pleasure is truly 
a melancholy one. ‘Turning over the 
precious file. we encounter the affec- 
tionate protestations of one who has 
cruelly deceived us, or the generous 
praises of a now bitter enemy. We 
read the prophecies of those who early 
loved and appreciated us, and who can 
now confirm their past predictions. 
Time returns anew; the present is 
merged in the past, and ideas of old 
scenes long gone by, revive to memory’s 
view ! Ah! could we but recall! those 
feelings to which we received such a 
sympathetic response, those “ hopes and 
fears, an undistinguishable throng ;” 
could but the veil of years be removed, 
and youth and hope and innocence be 
revealed. then indeed might an Arca- 
dian age commence, and the whole 
world look green and happy. It is well 
and profitable to the observer of human 
nature, and the self student, to reperuse 
his collection of letters, and if he can 
procure them, to study his own. Viewed 
in connection with passing events, they 
form an unbroken narrative, and mani- 
fest the progress of tastes and sympa- 
thies, improvement in virtue, and ac- 
cessions of knowledge. The didactic 
letters, the letters of business, of con- 
tention, of mere scandal, may be safely 
burned ; but the memorials of affection, 
the evidences of friends ship, are not to 
be lightly treated, but dear as the apple 
of the eye to be held among the richest 
treasures of the author, the thinker, and 
the man! 

“Enpistola Ho-eliane. Familiar Let- 
ters, Domestic and Foreign; divided 
into four books ; partly historical, poli- 
tical, philosophical. Upon emergent 
occasions. 

This is the veritable title, “whole 
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and undivided,” as the lawyers would 
say. of one of the cleverest collections 
of Letters in the English laneuage, and 


which is commonly regarded as the 


first ever published; but we are in- 
formed by a critical friend, that Bishop 
Hall claims an equal priority in episto- 


satire 
In point of 
y distanced by 
the sense, , dese riptive talent, 
and acute observation of Howell, of 
whom we may prefix an account before 
roceeding to criticise his volume. 
James Howell was the son of a 
country clergyman, and indebted to his 
father for a most excellent education, 
which was not obtained without con- 
siderable industry, and a keen appetite 
for study on his part. Though a good 
general scholar, his skill seems 


lary composition, as well as in 


and character painting. 


, Hall is greath 
wit, fancy 


excellence 


to have 


lain principally in the acquisition of 


languages, a talent he greatly improved 
in his foreign excursions, and which he 
rendered very available on occasions of 
business and policy. On leaving the 
university he is represented by Wood 
as “a poor cadet, 
born to land-lease, honse, or office, and 
ina manner put to it to seek his for- 
tune.” Fortunately, he had obtained 
the affection of his college to such an 
extent, as to be 


a cosmop lite, not 


secured by them from 


any pressing necessities. And possess- 
ing (as we may suppose) a genteel de- 
meanor, and as we know from his let- 
ters, qualities that beget esteem as wt 

as love, he was patronized at different 
times by the first men of the state, and 
finally, by the different sovereiens un- 
der whom he lived. Bred to no particu- 
lar profession, Howell’s employments 
were occasional and miscellaneous. 
Generalls occupied with the business 
of an agent, either in the y of busi- 


ness or politic s, he spent the remainder 
of his time in studies and conversation. 
He was necessarily a traveller, 
and hence his book of letters is also to 
be judged as a book of travels. In this 
ight it nothing by comparison 
with more modern works of the same 
but of this by and by. Howell’s 
travels take up so large a ‘proportion of 
his book, as to merit a particular no- 


oreat 


loses 


class : 


tice. His first trip was on the conti- 
nent, in capacity of agent for a glass 


house (a species of manufacture then 
much regarded). He visited the prin- 
cipal cities of every state where glass 
was manufactured, and even went to 
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such out-of-the-way places as Alicant 
for the sake of getting barilla (an es- 
sential ingredient in glass) which was 
nowhere to be found in equal perfec- 
tion. On his return from this bis first 
tour, he could boast of having mastered 
seven modern languages, and he used 
to say, that he could address ne Maker 
in a different language every day in the 
week, and on Sunday in seven. The 
Howell's further travel, 
and the offices he filled, would occupy 
more space than we have to spare, 
were we to recount cach and all with 
particularity. He went abroad as a 


occasions of 


governor to the sons of a nobleman; he 
was secretary to Lord Scrope, and at 


this epoch in his career so popular, that 
unasked the corporation of Richmond 
elected him to represent them in parlia- 
ment; he was then secretary to the 
Earl of Leicester, again, clerk to Straf- 
Once he was sent to Spain, to re- 
cover 4 rich English ship that had been 
taken by the viceroy of Sardinia, for 
his royal master. On another occa- 
sion, he was despatched to France on a 
mission of state importance. His high- 
est office was that of one of the clerks 
of his Majesty’s privy council. For his 
high-toned loyalty he was committed to 
prison during the civil wars, where he 
supported himself by his pen, scribbling 
verses inditing political pamphlets 
by the cart-load. Poste rity has forgotten 
his forty volumes, and has cherished only 
his collection of Letters. 

During the Protectorate, Howell’s 
prudence enabled him to avoid the ex- 
hibition of resentment or disrust, and in- 


ford. 


and 


deed he even went so far as to land Crom- 
well (a current flattery of the day), in 
an elaborate and “ er oration, 
As a reward for his loyalty, Charles II. 
created him historiographer royal, the 
first person who ever bore that title in 
England. This was the last office 


Howell ever filled, and we hear of him 
no further. 

The letters of this accomplished 
scholar and citizen of the 
world, are now to be considered. His 
motto best bespeaks their general char- 
acter, Ut clavis portam, sic pandit 
Epistola pectus. His verse is natural, 
and his eloquence comes from the heart. 
But though full of affectionate sympa- 
thy and respectful regards, as writing 
to friends and equals, or to superiors in 
station and circumstances, a few special 
letters excepted, the two grand classes 


sagacious 





: 
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into which all his letters may be di- 
vided are, Historical, giving contem- 
porary views and statements, and Des- 
criptive (travelling) Letters, somewhat 
resembling, though much superior to, 
most books of travels at the present day 
—of the historical value of his letters, 
Howell seems to have been well aware, 
and in his epistle dedicatory to the 
King, he thus elevates his epistolary 
crait into historical importance. “ And 
*tis well known that letters can trea- 
sure up and transmit matters of state to 
posterity with as much faith, and be as 
authentic peguatare and as safe re posi- 
tories of truth as any story whatever.” 
This is not the favorite dogma of a 
partial critic. The Life by Middle- 
ton (a classic biography), is in great 
part compiled from the letters of 
Cicero. We know Pliny, from little 
else than his epistles. The wits of 
Queen Anne’s reign have written her 
history, and the events of her reign, 
in their familiar correspondence. To 
Walpole, we are chie fly indebted for 
the court history of George I. and II. 
And, in our own country, the corres- 
pondence of our statesmen and public 
characters, affords the best materials for 
American history. 

Howell, in his preface, classifies the 
contents of his several letters. “These 
ensuing letters contain for their prin- 
cipal subject, a faithful relation of the 
privatest passages that happe ned at 
court a good part of king James’s reign, 
and that of his late Majesty (Charles I.) 
as much also of foreign affairs whic h 
had reference to these kingdoms, viz., 
of the wars of Germany, and the trans- 
actions of the treaties about restoring 
the Palatinate, with the houses of Aus- 
tria and Sweden—the treaty and tray- 
erses of the match with Spain—the 
treaty of the match with France ;” and 
in a word a relation of all the principal 
external affairs of his time. Howell is 
to be regarded also, in some measure, 
as a court historian; he relates the 
current anecdotes and sayings of the 
principal ministers, paints their char- 
acters, and estimates their worth with 
exactness and impartiality. Contem- 


porary news is related fresh from the 
mouth of Rumor, “with a thousand 
tongues,”—the return and unfortunate 
issue of Raleigh’s attempt, the rise of 
Buckingham, the strange will of At- 
torney General Noy, the King’s and 
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Lord Bacon’s death, the Copernican 
theory, &c. Here is his account of the 
death and character of the great phi- 
losopher. “ My Lord Chancellor Bacon 
is lately dead of a languishing weak- 
ness; he died so poor that he scarce 
left money to bury him, which, though 
he hada great wit, did argue no wis- 
dom ; it being one of the essential pro- 
perties of a wise man to provide for 
the main chance. I have read, that it 
had been the fortunes of all poets com- 
monly to die beggars; but for an ora- 
tor, a lawyer, and philosopher, as he 
was, to die so, it is rare. It seems the 
same fate befel him that attended De- 
mosthenes, Seneca, and Cicero (all 
great men), of whom the two first fell 
by corruption. The fairest diamond 
may bear a flaw in it, but I believe he 
died poor out of a contempt of the pelf 
of fortune, as also out of an excess of 
generosity, which appeared as in divers 
other passages, so once when the King 
had sent him a stag, he sent up for the 
under keeper, and having drunk the 
King’s health to him in a great silver- 
gilt bowl, he gave it him for his fees. 
He wrote a pitiful Jetter to King James 
not long before his death, and con- 
cludes, “ Help me, dear Sovereign Lord 
and Master, and pity me so far, that I 
who have been born toa bag, be not 
now in my age forced to bear a wallet ; 
nor that I, who desire to live to study, 
may be driven to study to live—which 
words in my opinion argued a little 
dejection of spirit, as his former letter 


to the Prince cid of pom ey . where- 
in he hoped that as the fathe as his 
Creator, the son will be his Red deemer. 


I write not this to derogate from the 
noble worth of the Lord Viscount 
Verulam, who was a rare man; a man 
reconditz scienti# et ad salutem lite- 
rarum natus, and J think the eloquentest 
that was born in this isle.” 

The letters of Howell may be re- 
garded as the first good book of modern 
travels—the first rational account of 
foreign nations, their manners, charac- 
ter, andcustoms. Mandeville and Pur- 
chas and Coryate were fablers and ro- 
mancers, “lying travellers :” but Howell 
was an acute observer, a solid, judicious 
thinker, with a lively talent for narra- 
tive and description, and master of a 
style, apt, clear, sprightly and vigorous. 
His deseri; ption of foreign cities, Ant- 
werp, Ams Senden n, Paris, Venice, are 
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equal in fidelity and picturesqueness to 
the best similar passages in the best 
modern travellers, Hazlitt, Sir Francis 
Head, or Lieut. Slidell. If not equally 
copious and minute, his style is more 
crisped and witty, and he has enough 
fancy for a magazine 
the first class. His fancy is not only 
comic, however, but is often instinct 
with poetry. Thus, in his picture of 
Valentia, “ one of the noblest cities in 
all Spain,” he says, “The very brute 
animals make themselves beds of rose- 
mary, and other fragrant flowers here- 
abouts ; and when one is at sea, if the 
wind blows off the shore, he may smell 
this soil before he comes in sight of it, 
many leagues off, by the strong odorife- 
rous scent if The latter half of 
this sentence recalls the fine lines of 
Milton : 


comic 


casts. 


* As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope and now are 
past 
Mozambique, off at sea, north-east winds 
blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest.” 


Amsterdam, and indeed all the Dutch 
towns, are admirably described, with all 
the minuteness and finish of a Flemish 
master. Feltham has poured out wit 
on the same subject with much greeter 
prodigality, but certainly with no gres 
er judgment. The sketch of the Ee. 
curial is very graphic, and almost equal 
the 


to a good engraving Venice, 
Paris of that age, appears in very fas- 


and might well bewitch 
a youthful imagination, We shall con- 
this paragraph with an extract 
letter of Howell's, dated at 
Kuropean tour, and 

came out as agent for a glass 
We quo te it for its in- 
defence or 


cinating colors, 


clude 
from a 
Veni e, 
when he 
manutactory. 
genuity, and as a 
plea ol — candela bility of the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. “The 
art ol glass-making here is ve ry highly 
valued; for whosvever be of that pro- 
fession, are gentlemen tpso facto. And 
it is not without reason, it bei Ing a rare 
kind of knowledge and chemistry to 
transmute dust and sand (for they are 
the only main ingredients) to such a 
diaphonous, pelluc id, dainty body, as 
you see a chrystal glass is, which he ith this 
property gold or silver, or any 
other mineral, to admit no poison; as 
also that it never wastes or loses a whit 


on tus first 


sort of 


above 
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of its first weight, though you use it 
never so long. When | saw so many 
sorts of curious glasses made here, I 
thought upon the “complime nt which a 
gentleman put upon a lady in England, 
who, having five or six comely daugh- 
ters, said, ‘He never saw in his life 
such a dainty cupboard of chrystal 
glasses.’ ‘The compliment proceeds, it 
seems, from a saying they have here 
that the first handsome woman that ever 
was made, was made of Venice glass; 
which implies beauty, but brittleness 
withal (and Venice is not unftirnished 
with some of that mould), . ale 

sut when I pried into the materials, and 
observed the furnaces and calcinations, 
the transubstantiations, liquefactions, 
that are incident to this Art, my thoughts 
were raised toga higher speculation, 
that if this small furnace-fire hath virtue 
to conyert such a small lump of dark 
dust and sand into sucha precious clear 
body as chrystal, surely that grand, uni- 
versal fire which shall happen at the 
day of judgment, may, by its violent 
ardor, vitrify, and turn to one lump of 
chrystal, the whole body of the earth; 
nor am I the first that fell upon this 
conceit.”—We pass now to a later 
phase in the history of the Epistolary 
art: we come to the age of Pope. 

Letters never offered more abundant 
nor so enticing materials, for literary 
and personal history, as in the case of 
Pope and his friends. The wonder only 
is, that Macaulay or Hazlitt never made 
the correspondence, or the correspon- 
dents of Pope, the subject of an article 
lor either purpose, these 
volumes are admirably fitted; but as 
the allotted space a notice of the sort 
may occupy here, is restricted, we can 
pretend to little more than a sketch. 
Pope, his letters, and his friends; each 
text is worthy of a full illustration, but 
can be only briefly handled. 

The character and habits of mind of 
the poet, par excellence, “of Anna’s 
reign,” are vividly depicted in his cor- 
respondence. Writing to his nearest 
friends, and on the most solemn themes, 
Pope never forgot his authorship. His 
fame was too much in his eye, and the 
opinion of the public in his mind. His 
characteristic refinement, delicacy of 
judgment, his nicety of expression and 
neat turns of style, ‘appear on every 
page... The virtues of the man, too, ad- 
mirable and as real as the merits of the 
wit, satirist, and moral painter, in spite 


or a lecture. 
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of his affectation and passion for in- 
trigue and stratagem, are equally evi- 
dent. His affection and regard for his 
parents ; his devotion to his friends; his 
sincere humanity ; his generous sensi- 
bility. The personal character of Pope, 
owing to his brilliant literary success, 
and to his success chiefly in satire, is 
not so well or so favorably known as it 
should be. He is thought by many to 
have been what he was humorously 
styled, and as falsely as humorously, 
“the little wasp of Twickenham.” So 
far from indulging mean spite and ma- 
lice, the heart of Pope was of the no- 
blest texture, and its impulses governed 
by the most exalted sentiments. If 
ever there was a true-hearted and mag- 
nanimous nature, in default of his 
crooked ways and un@ise circumlocu- 
tions, it was Pope’s. To Pope was ad- 
dressed not only the hollow, courtly 
speeches of the titled and great, but the 
sincerest praises of England’s finest 
wits and most delicate geniuses were 
accorded to Pope, and Pope was loved 
and honored, as well as admired and 
praised. He secured the personal affec- 
tion of men, not only of talen ts equally 
fine and attic with his own, but in 
some walks superior, and whose own 
natures and tempers were above all 
praise. Only survey the list of Pope's 
intimate associates: Addison, Swift, 
Gay, Be rkeley, Bolingbroke, od Ar- 
buthnot, Parnell, W ycherly, Congreve, 
Garth, Jervas, Fenton, Hoot: Bethel, 
Ralph Allen, Rowe and Sir William 
Trumbull, Secretary Craggs, Earls 

Halifax and Burlington. Bishop Atter- 
bury, the Blounts, the Digbys, Crom- 
well, and the fine ladies of the d ay. It 
may be safely hazarded as a general 
remark, that not a singie distinguished 
man of letters or public character in the 
kingdom was unknown to Pope. He 

yas regarded, and justly,as the Horace 

and Voiture of En; gland united, and for 
exact justness of thought and propriety 
of language, for wit (the like of which 
we have not since seen), for comic 
fancy, and for exquisite compliment, he 
was unrivalled—but chiefly as a mora! 
satirist and judge, equally of books and 
artificial life, was he considered admira- 
ble, and in these walks he is decidedly a 
master. 


Pope was as precocious in his prosé 


compositions as in his poetical at- 
tempts. His early correspondence was 
almost all of it written before the age of 
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twenty, Atsixteen, he comms ‘need his 
correspondenc e with Wycherly, then 
near seventy, and, it must be confessed, 
Pope has ‘the best of the bargain. 
Shortly after, he wrote to Walsh and 
Henry Cromwell, his early friends and 
flatterers. With Wycherly Pope main- 
tained a perfect war of compliments, 
and yet, after all, they quarrelled from 
Pope’s plain spe aking, when he was 
forced to it. Walsh, whom Dryden 
called the best critic in England, early 
favoured Pope and augured the most 
brilliant success for him. Pope has 
not forgotten to number him among the 
catalorue of his early associates, We 
cannot resist quoting the fine lines often 


as they are referred to— 

“But why then publish ? Granville the 
polite 

And knowing Walsh would tell me I could 
write; 

Well-natured Garth, inflamed with early 
praise, 


And Congreve loved, and Swift endured 
my lays; 

The courtly Talbot, 
read, 

Ev’n mitred Rochester would nod the head, 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friend 
before ) 

With open arms receiv’d one Poet more. 

Happy my studies, when by these ap- 
proved ! 

Happy their author when by these beloved ! 

From these the world will judge of men 
and books, 

Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and 


Cooks ” 


What might not the richest fool give 
for an epithet of praise from such a 


Somers, Sheffield 


pen: what higher honor for the author, 
but to see his name on the same page 
with that of Pope, though his be at the 
bottom and the Horace of England ve ry 
near the top ! 

Henry Cromwell affected to be a 
critic (we should judge he was a man 
of the world sort of scholar from his 
letters), and Pope discusses with him 
questions of taste and criticism, the 
Latin Poets, versification, etc. He 
devotes a letter to Crashaw, in this 
part of his correspondence, which abun- 
dantly proves how little Pope really 
comprehende -d the genius of that nob le 
poet. 

Pope early courted the great, much 
as he afterwards affec ted to despise 
them, and we find him writing to Sir 
William Trumbull and Craggs, Secre- 
tarv of State, as well as to several court 
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ladies, the style of whom he has ad- 
mirably parodied in his letter in the 
style of a lady of quality. Our author's 
correspondence e with ladies, when he 
was young, he afte: wards used to con- 
temn as puerile efforts, and yet trifling 
as they are, many a modern gallant of 
middle age might be happy to hit the 
frivolous style so well, which was cur- 
rent at that time. ‘The prose letters of 
Pope to women, certainly convey a 
very mean opinion of their understand- 
ing, though couched in elegant phrase, 
and hidden under the folds of his “ po- 
lite, insinuating style.” 
his poetic epistles to ladies are beyond 
all praise, as that master-piece of re- 
finement and delicacy, the epistle to 
Miss Blount, with a copy of Voiture’s 
epistles. Each couplet contains the 
rarest essence of grace and wit, and 
elegant sentiment, at times rising into 
brilliant rhetoric, and the whole 
poem is compacted and moulded with 
all the art, and in the most ingenious 
form of the master of poetic form, and 
all the technicalities of his vocation. 
There were among the throng of cour- 
tiers, however, patrons worthy of the 
name, and nobles deserving the title. 
Oxford and Halifax, Craggs and Atter- 
bury, sank the minister in the friend, 
in their intercourse with Pope, and de- 
lighted to relieve themselves from the 
cares of state in a genial intimacy 
with the poet at his rural villa. But 
the true friends of Pope, as indeed the 
truest friends of every author, were his 
fellow-scholars and brother authors. 
Let envy and malevolence declaim as 
they may, true men of sense and ge- 
nius, the world over, recognize a bro- 
ther in each other, and band together, 
like good men and wise, for the preser- 
vation of social harmony and intellec- 
tual freedom. We care little for the 
lords and ladies of Pope’s acquaintance, 
but who does not delight in his letters 
to Gay, and Jervas, and Fenton, and 
(to leave the society of authors, but 
notof good men) to those noble speci- 
mens of human nature, Hugh Bethel 
and Ralph Allen? Pope mistook his 
own nature, when he turned courtier. 
He had too much heart for the character. 
How different are his cold, cautious 
compliments to the great, whom he 
loved not, from the delicious flatteries, 
the fruit of rich affections and high ap- 
preciation, he was accustomed to lavish 
on his nearest friends! To dwell but 
lightly on his faults, there was a tinge of 
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insincerity in Pope; we trust, however. 
rather a vacillation of opinion than any 
settled duplicity of intention. We 
think we see signs of this in his cor- 
respondence with Addison, who, it must 
be confessed, was himself too suspicious, 
and in one instance treated Pope in an 
unwarrantably deceitful manner. Pope 
appears to have had less connexion with 
Steele, a man of much greater frankness 
and candor than his associate. Jervas, the 
Painter, was a life-long friend of Pope, 
who studied the art of portraiture under 
him, but never carried it to any per- 
fection. His poetical portraits were 
certainly fine enough for any reason- 
able ambition. In his epistle to Jervas, 
a meet companion for his fine letter to 
Miss Blount, Pope exclaims : 


Alas! how little from the grave we 
claim ! 

Thou but preserv’st a face, and I a 
name.” 


Posterity has preserved the names 
embalmed in Pope’s immortal strain, 
but has thrown by, in her lumber-room 
of obscurity, the portraits of Jervas. 
Swift and Gay, Bolingbroke and Peter- 
borough, are the chief names that re- 
main among the correspondents of 
Pope. With these most opposite cha- 
racters, the one part composed of a man, 
harsh, austere, and sour, yet manly, 
friendly and firm ; the other, in wit, a 
man, simplicity, a child ; wise and inno- 
cent, penetrating, yet volatile, a poet, 
philosopher, wit, child, courtier, and 
dupe : the other couple, a fashionable 
sceptic and a military wit, but wise and 
keen observers, accomplished gentle- 
men, men of wit, men of the world, 
men of action, Pope lived not only on 
terms of perfect amity, but in the unre- 
servedness of brotherhood ; nay more, 
for brothers are not always the near- 
est friends. The Vicar of Laracor, the 
keenest of satirists, the manliest of 
misanthropes, appears in his letters to 
Pope a very different creature from the 
tyrant over the lives and fates of Stella 
and Vanessa. He writes even with an 
honest sensibility, without a particle of 
mawkishness. ‘To Gay he writes like 
a loving, but prudent father, beseeching 
that imprudent man of genius to lay 
aside his hundred and one schemes, 
and nurse his little fortune. Gay died 
in middle age, and therefore never knew 
what it was to want the comforts of life 
in an old age of poverty and friendless- 
ness. Arbuthnot was the idol of Swift. 








en 
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He thus writes of him, with mingled 
admiration and humor: “Oh, if the 
world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in 

I would burn my travels! But, 
however, he is not without a fault. 
There is a passage in Bede, highly 
commending the piety and learning of 
the Irish in that age, where, after 
abundance of praises, he overthrows 
them all by lamenting that, alas, they 
kept Easter at the wrong time of the 
year. So our doctor has every quality 
and virtue that can make a man amiable 


or useful; but, alas, he has a sort of 


slouch in his walk! I pray God pro- 
tect him, for he is an excellent Chris- 
tian, though not a Catholic.” 

Lamb valued Pope most for his re- 
fined compliments. His prose flattery 
is not so fine as his poetic eulogy: but 
it is very elegant. In a letter to Crom- 
well, he says: “You are so good : 
critic, that it is the greatest ha; laine 
of the modern poets that you do not 
hear their works” (alluding to his 
deafness). ‘To Jervas he conclades a 
letter thus: “Come thou, and having 
peopled Ireland with a world of beauti- 
ful shadows, come to us and see with 
that eye, which, like the eye of the 
world, creates beauties by looking on 
them.” ‘To the same painter he writes : 
“] hope the spring will restore you to 
us, and with you, all the beauties and 
colors of nature.” 

Pope’s affectionate disposition shines 
through all his works, but we do not re- 
collect a more striking instance than 
the following, in a letter to a corres- 
pondent whose name is withheld. “I 
cannot express how I long to renew our 
old intercourse and conversation; our 
morning conferences in bed in the same 
room, our evening walks in the Park, 
our amusing voyages on the water, our 
philosophical suppers, our lectures, our 
dissertations, our grav ities, our reveries, 
our foo'eries, our ‘what not! 

“This awakens the memory of some 
who made a part in all these. Poor 
Parnell, Garth, Rowe! You justly re- 
prove me for not speaking of the d ot 
of the last; Parnell was too much i 
my mind, to whose memory I am erec t 
ing the best monument I can. What 
he gave me to publish was but a small 
part of what he left behind him; but it 
was the best, and I will not make it 
worse by enlarging it; I would fain 
know if he be buried at Chester or 
Dublin; and what care has been or is 


to be taken for his monument,etc. Yet 
I have not neglected my devoirs to Mr. 
Rowe: I am writing this very day his 
epitaph for Westminster Abbe y. After 
these, the best-natured of men, Sir 
Samuel Garth, has left me in the truest 
concern for his loss. His death was 
very heroical, and yet unaffected enough 
to have made a saint or a philosopher 
famous. But ill tongues and worse 
hearts, have branded even his last mo- 
ments as wrongfully as they did his life, 
with irreligion. You must have heard 
many tales on this subject; but if ever 
there was a good Christian without 
knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. 
Garth.” Thus nobly did Pope indicate 
his friends, absent or dead. Unlike our 
modern Damons, he did not from a warm 
friend become a bitter enemy, but pre- 
served through life his ancient regard 
with all the steadfastness of a true man. 
A regulating Providence will preserve 
the fame of “Pope fair and unsullied by 
the breath of malice or the tongue of 
slander ; the just recompense of a pure 
heart and a trusting sp! irit, 

Conte mporary with Pope, “ the cyno- 
sure of neighboring eve 3,” the centre of 
an admiring circle, “the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form,” a wit, an 
authoress and a fine woman, lived the 
celebrated Miss Pierrepont, more gen- 
erally known under the name and title 
ol Lady Mary Wort tley Montague, one 
of the idols of Pope’s idolatry, and in- 
disputably the cleverest woman of her 
age. The reign of Queen Anne, and 
the period circling about that epoch, of 
about thirty-eight years, from the com- 
mencement of the reign of King Wil- 
liam III. to the end of the reign of 
George |., was, we are inclined to sus- 
pect, the transition period (to employ a 
fashionable phrase) in the estimation of 
female character. Before that day 
women had not attained their just po- 
sition in the social state, and since that 
time they have met with a truer regard 
and a more intelligent homage than 
even in the days of knighthood and 
chivalry, when a lady meant rather a 
fanciful abstraction of virtue and beauty, 
made only for worship and extravagant 
adulation (insincere and therefore heart- 
less, and consequently insulting), than 
“a perfect woman nobly planned,” “a 
phantom of delight,” a genial, loving, 
household companion and he ‘Ip-mate, in 
trial and adversity. Pope himself and 
most of his brother wits appear to have 
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held the female mind and the female 

heart in rather a low estimation, but the 

characters of women were improving in 
vy’ 

many particulars, rhey lost many 

pe tty tol bles as the Vy shifte ad the various 


fashions, in dress and manners. The 


benevolent rid ule of Addison was 
pointed not « ly at their patches and 
their hair-dresses, and rouging, but also 
at their absurd politic al partizanship, at 
their pret rence 
men of sense, at their vacant minds 


* pretty fellows” to 


simpering manners, ill-regulated affec- 
tions. Swift's pungent satires on 
fashionable conversation did much ; 
Pope's characters of women effected 

greate r relorm, as lito falsify the satire ; 
but to Addison and perhaps still more to 


the gallant Steele, were the ladies 


mainly indebted. No writers equal led 
this last pair, in administering judicious 
counsel in a cheerful, gay. one 


manner, by which they charmed those 
who charmed ail the Wor d besides. 
Public opinion and a better system ot 
educati nt nded greatly to setting the 
just rights of woman In a proper point 
of view. The god less, from a toy and 
a plaything, the alluring charmer of an 
idle hour, became a pleasing, modest, 
domestic, a py woman, ¢ nlightened, 
ennobled, and refined. Such (to take 
the most favorable instances) we now 
find her. From a general digression on 
the state of female society in the reign 
of Queen Anne to the brilliant repre- 
sentative of the intellectual woman of 
that society, the transition is natural. 

; ot, perhaps, after all, 


the very best specimen, for she was 
more the woman of clear, acute intel- 
lect, and of fashion, than the quiet wife 
of pure sentiment and propriety of be- 


havior. She was rather the Aspasia 
(without her vices, though with her at- 
tractions) than the Cornelia of English 
women—the fine lady, ra ther than the 
polished gentlewoman—the ambitious 
wit rather than the natural talker. But 


taking her as she was, she must have 


been as fascinating in her conversation 
as agreeable in her letters, and alto- 
cether a delightful creature, one disgust- 
p { rn 
ing foible or rather positive defect ex- 
cepted, which the fastidious reader may 
comprehen 1 by a reference to the Wal- 
poliana La ly M niacue was alimost 
first, In point o date, ame ng iong- 
lish female writers, although not recog- 


nized as such in her life-time, none of 
her compositious having been published 
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until after her decease. Lady Russel, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Centlivre, Mrs. 
Behn, Mrs. Manley. and a few obscure 
writers had preceded her, but none in 
her own department had approached 
her. She is the English Sevigné, un- 
equalled ina gay, sprightly vein, and 
in easy natural narrative and descrip- 
tion. The bulk of her correspondence, 
letters from Turkey, present entertain- 
ing views of that country, as a book of 
travels. She had the most favorable 
opportunities of obtaining information 
(her husband being the English am- 
bassador at the Sublime Porte), and 
made diligent use of them. From that 
country also she derived the practice of 
inoculating children for the smail-pox, 
by which humane intervention she has 
entitled herselfto the praise of patriotic 
humanity. With all her wit, and she 
had a large share; in the very face of 
her beauty, which was extreme; ex- 
cluding her authorship: applauding her 
charitable exertions; we are repelled 
by a strong tinge of the masculine in 
her character. A vigorous mind left its 
imprint upon her disposition and man- 
ners. The strong understanding ad- 
mitted coarseness of allusion and free- 
dom of style. Her descripti ons are 
luxuriant to voluptuousne ss ; the atmo- 
sphere of the harem is painted couleur 
de rose. Vividness of lancy is perhaps 
inconsistent with delicacy of taste, and 
strong conceptions with unimpassioned 
coldness of painting. ‘The woman loses 
what the wit gains, and we feel that we 
had rather admire the beauty and ap- 
plaud the wit, than take the woman to 
our heart for the journey of life. A 
brilliant evening in a splendid crowd 
can never make amends for mornings of 
lassitude and ennui, and years of dull, 
cheerless, uncompanionable repinings 
and moodiness. Age steals the roses 
from the cheek of beauty, and bereaves 
the woman of the world of all her 
charms. Wit is clouded and grows 
blunt in the passage of years, while the 
heart of the worldling is approaching 
more and more closely to a state of 
moral ossification, by w sn the soul in 
time becomes wholly hardened, and the 
human creature is converted into a pe- 
trifaction. Weare far from applying 
he whole of this homily to Lady Mary ; 
but, we believe, we repeat a standard 
criticism in objecting to a portion of her 
writings and to some of her habits and 
constitutional features. 

3 
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The two best male writers of letters, 


between Pope and Lamb, were both 


poets like them, which was almost the 
sole point of resemblance the tour pos- 


sessed in common. 


The ya 





and something of humor, but each dif- 
fered from his brother bard. Pope’s wit 
was courtly and refined; Gray’s, like 
his taste fast dious 3; Cowpers n - 
sured and mora ke imself in pub- 
lic, tin and restrained; and Lar S 
full of the whimsical crotchets which 
formed a portir his individuality and 
temper. 

Johnson has underrated Gray’s Pin- 
daric Poems as unjustly as Hazlitt has 


overrated his letters. ‘T 
and 
pressed, in language arder 
turesque, in the 
there is a majestic sweep 
his muse, which he has finely de- 


nere are n 


grand thoughts filled out, and ex- 


poems of (or 
in the pinions 
? 
Ol 


scribed in his own line of the eagle, 


“Sailing wide in supre! dor ! 
through the azure depths of air tt 
1, but when he warms, | 
fire is the genuine afflatu 
oard imita I i on 
At times he « ies nearer to 
any poet since the author 





Lost. But in his letters, 


elegantly as they are writter the 


lish is wonderiully simple tor a stickier 








‘ lg i ' poiled 
in the peda student. For, it st 
CONnLeSSet Gira Vas s stl to pe- 
dant vith his characterist ce 
und daintiness We tire of few ng 
8 nas ta uy ss ritis : 
5 to ’ t ce Whom Vv Ca t 
wit e independence of e man 

re sed to retain riendship ior Wa - 


owness 


Pp le aiter he discovered the ho 


ind we 


and fickle nature of the 


cannot 


but re the mor 


yseNess 
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and admire the secluded life of one who 
despised the | ITSC-] ae oi the ealthy 
and from the loity elevation ¢ sce] 18 
looked down upon the arrogance of the 
great and t Bat r | tid!ous- 
n na serve, G 5 every inch 
a et ind ort rf ina king a true 
~ 1 man His rit had all the 
an ay \ cf ol p} i nee Oo] 
the sterility of the hardy plants of the 


Cel r, and in 1ts¢ Conta ng a 
source of peren! tiuiness t- 
d the mocks , \ 
the scorn y It still 

es na its a I es 
i Wer an I re 
Ife has more 





but also ar tiou it i | naivete 

ind ur reed east His art too was 

rich and site, but not s ned 

af ee 4 é on Cowper tic 

I ts tinual living witha (r 

vhile Gray ed or : 

8 r with a fe v friend ! ul 

| his physical indolence timidity, 

his eligl Ss | anch , pave i dis- 

' t coloring t } pr 

try thar prost | S letter 

cheer etin i ! 

; ty cons and the 

I e ft ont tha f He 

en i fitnd ! sf 

ent sense i clear jl ! t 


l ie ere | ‘ L 
s, He seems to have bee 
t ut é tionate ( t 
j ' , j 
i t \ e hada } 
{ 1a tal t 
next to P and. we ar ‘dex @ 
ain rer H S na e cl : 
character t le 
r ; 
ciscove I ery rich s ired 
' 
learning it much wise refi n 


ence and } I ‘ ‘ ' nN 
ved nature, fhe ve i! ent ani- 
} } ' aofuitis 
‘ Ove { ‘ \ 
} doa y iS fo 
tr ? \ ’ i ‘ 
t i a ‘ i* 


political station and ha een soon 
tten. Who but avery few know 
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Cowper? Whois not acquainted with the 
William ¢ owper ? Yetwe 
far from styling Cowper a great 
poet : compared with Milton and Shaks- 
and Wordsworth, he ranks in 
third class of 
he is that. He is the poet o1 
domestic life; a moral satirist with 
but without call . 


(no 


greater | et, 


are 


pe are, 
the 


second or jOPLS. 


first in 
generous indignation, 
a Christian 
finer 


pure-min ed, 


psalmist hymns are 


and a juUdICcCIOUsS, 
sweet-lempere d, 
hearted friend, « 
panion. Cow 
and idiomatic. It 


many writers more noticed for vigor, 


than some ot his), 





ounsellor, and cor 


per’s Enelish is selec 


is as 


racy as that ol 


and vet itis quite free from the least 
taint of vulgarity. If he seldom soared 
very high he > never fell into coarseness; 
and his style is as free from moral and 
literary corr ruption, as his wit free 


from acerbity, and his sentiment from 
affectation " With Cowper, we shall 
conclude, since been made 
the subject of so much delicate cri- 
ticism and fine writing since his death, 
that we ci aim at without 
disparaging better writers and better 
persona! 
writers 


Lamb has 


‘ 
innot novelty, 


judges, because 


American 


qualified 


friends, than 


any 


can pretend to be. As an appropriate 
supplem nt to such poor comm nt we 
vill add a page or two, on the writers 
tle is no more than a graceful version 
of the prose letter, differing in little 
else than in music and measure. It 
ig apt to be fuller and iltogether more 
arttul, yet ¢ ntially the same. Its 
range : as wide, it embraces as many 
to 8 But these are more select, and 


in the hands of a 


writer, it is 


or @ 


classic 
ral 


mentary addres It 


} 
essay com I- 


iorms @& more cot 


venient vehicie tor instruction or censure 


It con- 


it message of the 


than a strict lecture or 


bates ee aah +} 
tains s etimes eP sO 


satire. 


1 jars of martial music. 
Mars, and Apollo, are 
sented. The Rom: 
sente he Roman 
arliest standard pro- 
artment, and Hor 
His epistles differ little 


ce pt nerh 


i 


Mercur 
successively 





poets 
ductions inthis de 


1S satires, ex aps in a 


cTe r ph oson gravity, and welgnt 
ol sentiment. He 3; moral, humorous, 
critical; and as a didactic painter and 
moral satirist unequa ed save by Pope, 


But it is 
phorace. The French 

ators, have copied 
same selateal, and have left it 


a vet hiohe r master. late in 
the day to praise 
Wits, universally 


irom the 
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fresh and 
in every 


for English | 3 to d lisp] ay 
origina] in this, as 
spec ies of poetry worth naming. 

Several of the Elizabethan poets have 
left copies of complimentary 
verses and some classic 
and more ambitious 
character. Daniel, the predecessor of 
Drayton, in the list of old masters, has, 
other epistolary 
behind him, 
nding our usual 
inacces- 


hards 


resources 


elegant 
to their friends, 
higher 


epistles of a 


among piec ‘st of the 


kind. left one noble letter 
which, h transe 


quote b 


thoug! 
limits, we slow, as it Is 
sible to the majority of readers. 
The finest writers of poet 
tles in the English are those 
two fine poe ts, to whom continual re- 
ference is made of whenever 
we wish to find the most graceful speci- 
elegant compliment, or classie 
enthusiasm of eulogy, or to read the 
neatest or the most forcible satirical 
whom we turn to for the finest 
judgment or the most ardent sentiment ; 
whose works rhetoric 
and versification ; and who, if not great 
s, were admirable writers of verse— 
Pope and Dryden. Their epi are 
incomparable as such. Daniel’s poem 
leeper, but then it partakes more of 
the moral essay. ifficulty is 
1,18 the better poet ; 
which of their poems is 
We shall not 
undertake to decide these points, but 
only state their respective qualities— 
but 
subtle grace. 
- f legant, when 
be merely judicious and 
Yet Pope’s 7 point and epigram 
e than Dryden’s 
sreater force and ardor. The exquisite 
t Pope must remain as an offset 
to the rich amplification of Dryden, and 
doment of the English Ho- 
race be allowed a fair counterpoise for 
the keen fancy of the English Juvenal. 
prefer to 


ical epis- 


lancruage. 
necessity 


mens ol 


touches ; 
are models of 


p et 


tles 


1s ¢ 
The only d 
to dec ide. first, v“ hic] 


and, 


superi« 


secondly, 


rr to the others. 


Dryden has greater vigor and tire, 
much less de 
He is often 
Pope 


pointed. 


licacy an 
copious 
would 


tell better in a epist! 





tter of 


Dryden’s we 


most of his epistles, is the epistle to 
Congreve, and if not presumptuous in 
offering such a judgment, we should 
r1\ » the palm to Pe ope ’s epis » Miss 


Blount, with the works of Voiture (a 
finer letter the French wit ever 
penne), even be the Epistles to 
Addison, to the Earl of Orford, and to 
Mr. Jervas. Miscellaneous writers of 
verse have hit off occasionally a happy 
epistle, but always of one cast, as Roch- 
letters, or Swift’s hu- 
but Pope united the 


than 


ore 


ester’s satirical 
morous epistles, 








finest sentiment: 
true pathos, in Dis isionai pe 
touches, relined sat ie rtraits, 
indignant eloguence, s turns of in- 
Binuatineg fattery, t ich Ol 


charming gaiety. 


Since the time of Pop ' id 
few good epis Burns i 
off two or three lively addres es 
form; Lord By: s M 


Moore, and Leigh Hunt has we mis- 


take n 


the poetical epistie s ns ve be- 
come extinct wil I Li SCHOC 
Of poetry, in which i rea 1 its point 
ol per tion A 1 i @ CPT is ( 


occasionally imitat 


rival Pope, but th is vain 
They may do much ter things: but 


they cannot « fh 
Daniel, a { rs t, Wno Nourish- 
ed in the end of ixteenth century, 





« , A; } ‘ ‘ 
and died ea cen- 
tury. wast S 
iry, W Lh i . 
aa | 
Spencer and Shaksp | ' 
metric story é ‘ the 
R 7 . 3 
Loses a va Ss poe 7 oe i 
cgidactic ha i } e to the 


well deserves the euliogium o Coler tre 
It is in poetry, much what Temple’s 


letter of consolat 1 to the ¢ es 
Essex is in prose, or rather, it might be 
more appr pr ately compared t the 
solemn. a rveous e xj UETIC Sir Tho- 
mas Browne. 

Drayton, of whom we spoke as 
Daniel’s successor, has written a gallant 
corresponcence, i Vall S ani - 
tion on the part « th Knight ind ot 
delicate attachment on the part of the 
Lady, between the Earl of Surrey, 
“that renou! Lor and the Lady 
Geraldine. We regret wi ull not 
have space to quote that als ut it 
must give piace to t e} 


“TO THE LADY MARGARET, ¢ NTESS F 


And reared the dwelling of his thoughts 
so stro r 
As neither fear nor e can shake the 


Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
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| May, 


What a fair seat hath he, from whence 


her 
The | less wastes and wilds of man 
<1) ‘ ! 
so A 1 wit w free an eye doth ] look 
down 
I n these lower re ns of moil, 
W here ull 1 I Ins I { illl- 


Are on y @a I et s, golden tk i. 
VW icTe vreal 
feet 


As frailty de and only eat doth 
Te l inis, Who do it s esteem, 

c i? ‘ } 
H 100) on mis narcn § 


ihe fairest and e best faced enter- 
prise, 

Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates 
q 111s 

Justice he sees (as if sec ed) still 

Conspires W power, whose cause 
must not t Li 

“ He sees the face of right t’ appear as 

manil I 

As are the ssions incertain mar 


1 


“ Nor is he moved with all the thunder- 


Of tyrar threats, or with the surly 
brow 
. 1 , 5 
Of pow’r, that proud] s on iers 
crimes; 
Charged w more ¢ sins than 
those he check 
The storms of sad at may 
grow 
Up in the present for the con times 
A ls. + ‘ ‘ 4 7 
1 ul ni ith no side atall, 
But of himself, knows t worst 
can fall. 
“ Although } sali ‘ 
Although his heart (so near allied to 


earth) 
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Cannot but pity the perplexed state 

Of troubles and distressed mortality 

That thus make way unto the ugly 
birth 

Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 

Affliction upon imbecility ; 

Yet seeing thus the course of things 
must run 

He looks thereon not strange,’ but as 
foredone. 


“ And whilst distraught ambition com- 
passes, 

And is encompass’d ; whilst craft de- 
ceives, 


And is deceived; whilst man doth ran- 
sack man 

And builds on blood, and rises by dis- 
tress; 

And th’ inheritance of desolation leaves 

To great expecting he 
thereon, 

As from the shore of peace, with unwet 


eye, 


hopes : looks 


And bears no venture in impiety. 


Thus, malam, 

prepared 

A rest for 
things 

Beneath him; and 
book of man, 

Full of the notes of frailty and com- 
pared 

The bestof glory with her sufferings ; 

By whom [see you labor all you can 

To andset your 


his desires; and 


hath learned this 


plant heart; 

thoughts as near 

His gl 
is gl 


ean bear. 


your 


rious mansiun, as your powers 


madam, are so fondly fashioned 


“ Which! 
l judgment that 


Sv that clear had car- 
ried you 
Beyond the feeble limits of your 


As they c 


] 1 


Kin 


in stand against the strongest 


head 

Passion can make ;’mured to any hue 

The world can cast; that cannot cast 
that mind 

Out of her form of goodness, that doth 
see 


Both what the best and worst of earth 


can be. 


“ Which makes, that whatsoever her be- 

falls 

You in the region of yourself remain: 

Where no vain breath of th’ impudent 
molests 

That hath secured within the brazen 
walls 

Of a clear conscience, that (without all 
stain) 


Rises in peace, in innocency rests; 
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Whilst all that malice from without 
procures, 

Shows her own ugly heart, but hurts 
not yours. 


‘¢ And where as none rejoice more in re- 
venge 

Than women use to do; yet you well 
know 


That wrong is better checked by being 
contemn’d 

Than being pursued; leaving to him 
v’ avenge, 

To whom it appertains. 
show 

How worthily your clearness hath con- 
demn’d 

Base malediction living in 

That at ther 
bark. 


Wherein you 


the dark 
goodness still doth 


ays ot 


Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, above the 


which 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll; where all the aspects of 


misery 
Predomi 
such, 
As he must bear, being pow’rless to 
redress : 
And that unless alone himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 


1 
fe + we 
maLC, Wi 


se strong effects are 


* And how turmoil’d they are that level 
lie 
With earth, and cannot lift themselves 
from thence ; 
That never are at peace with their de- 


sires. 


But work beyond their years ; and ev’n 
leny 

Dotage her rest, and hardly will dis- 
pense 

With death. That when ability ex- 
pires, 


Desire lives still. 
they have, 


To carry toil and travail to the grave. 


So much delight 


Whose ends you see ; and what can be 
the best 

They reach unto, when they have cast 
the sum 

And reck’ning of their glory. 
know, 

This floating hath but this fort of rest, 

A heart prepar’d, that fears no ill to 


And you 


come, 

And that man’s greatness rests but in his 
show. 

The best of all whose days consumed 
are 

Either in war, or peace—conceiving 
war, 
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« This concord, Madam, of a well-tuned 
mind 
Hath been so set by that in working 
hand 
Of heav’n, that though the world hath 
done his worst 
To put it out by discords ‘most unkind, 
Yet doth it still in pe 
With God and man; nor ever will be 
forced 


From that most sweet accord ; but st 
acree 
Equal in fort ity. 
« And this note,t our worthi 
ness 
Remains rec lins iy hearts 
r*% I , 
PRINCE BEDR 
rHE CONS ) EN (¢ 


his Ss a i pi 
ré me 

those transc¢ { : 

the ( 

nc. ‘ 

{ ‘ 

+} 


tesa cha ’ () 


and a sketch MI. de ‘J 
Robs rt. re ft \ 
relieved the seve 1 i 





| May, 


As time nor malice cannot wrong your 
right 

The inheritance of fame you must pos- 
seas : 

You that have built, 


deserts 


you by your great 


(Out of small means) a far more ex- 
quisite 

And glorious dwe for your honor'd 
i ii 

Than é ) tha 1 1 in 


4 
Lifer ft S¢ way 
nliv <« ir f 
Chew ft Me : 
' 4 
~ 1 
iN rd 
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artist, the unknown to the celebrated 
woman. Ishall but be the more proud 
of my success and grateful for your 
condescension. Monsieur Caréme, J 
am come to ask a favor of you.” 

The favor must needs be an impos- 
gib ility, if my desire to serve you go not 
even he yond your ret juisition. 

‘Tam charmed wit th your kindness— 
and yet 1 ought not to dissimulate— 
what I come to ask of you, is no trifle. 
You are, perhaps, aware that women 
are bold and ¢ xacting.” 

Caréme bowed, and awaited, in 
silence, her explanation. 

‘Monsieur Caréme, | am come to 
request you to prepare a dinner for one 
of my t[riends. 

“The ittle knowledge that I possess 
is at the service of all lovers of science, 
replied he, taking a pen to sketch a bill 
ot iare. 

‘My requisition goes still further 
than you suppose. I desire that this 
aint er shall be your work only.’ 

} 


Caréme assumed a serious and digni- 





fied air. “ Madame is, perhaps, aware 
that I have the honor to belong to 
Monsieur de Talleyrand, which position 
prevents me trom bestowing my atten- 
ions eCis¢ where.” : 

She threw off her bonnet in the most 
graceful manner, ran to the piano, and 
began to sing—never was there a more 
pure and melodious voice. Caréme, 


affected, felt his heart beat violently. 


With tearful eyes he threw himself at 
the fi of the singer and confessed 
himself delighted, vanquished. “I will 
obey 1, Madame, I will do all that you 
may a Ol mie - 
ins { ind extended her hand 
( Phank you,” said she v 
chuidis elignt | accept your pro- 
Vy t But refle t elore iurthel ct iim 
mitting yourself, that your kindness may 
ren i KaACUDY 

ah y ey you implicitly. 

“Wait,” replied she ;—“ you may 
still regret your complaisanc e,”? She 
Sang avain. Tears stole down the 
cheeks of Careme—he was quite be- 
Bice nh Sell. 

‘Now I dictate my wishes,” re plied 
the young woman in a lively tone, 
whilst the illustrious steward raised to 


i 
his lips the delicate white hand under 


whose fingers the notes of the piano 
‘ i cee M at , 
had just vibrated with such power. 


with the greatest 


possible Juxury and profusion, a dinner 
for three guests. No one, not even 
those who e ‘njoy your most entire confi- 
dence shall aid in the slightest particu- 
lar. The most trifling sauce, the soup 
even, must be your own work. I have 
but one word to add: never have you 
labored, never shall you labor for an 
amateur more wo rthy, more caps able of 
ippreciating the wonderful creations of 
yo ur art. 
* Madame, you shall be religiously 
obeyed.” 

The day after to-morrow at four 
o'clock precisely, I will send for all 
that you will have been able to prepare 
beforehand. You will then suffer your- 
self to be blindfolded and enter a car- 
riage which will await you—a faithful 
servant will conduct you to the apart- 
ment in which you will complete your 
‘autions will, of 
course, be observed on wie return.” 

Wherefore all this mystery ?” asked 


Caréme, charmed with the romantic as- 


labors. The same pr 


pect which the adventure was assuming. 
‘You have sworn obedience—obey. 


She placed upon the desk of Ca- 
reme a pocket-b« ok with clasps of gold, 
and was about to depart. Caréme de- 
tained her—gently took the bank notes 
from the pocket-be ok. and added, in a 
dignified tone which admitted of no re- 
ply: “To insist upon my acceptance 
ot these, Madam. we uld be to offend 
me seriously. I shall retain the pocket- 
book as a precious souvenir, As to 
ts contents, you will have the goodness 
o distribute it amongst poor and de- 
serving artists. These,’ added he, 
he only ones to 


I can accede.” She extended 


re my conditions 

nen 
him her hand, and pressed afiection- 
ately that of the worthy and excellent 
steward. 

‘I submit ; but remember that you 


are not ever to endeavor to ascertain 


who I am. All questions upon this 
ul are interdicted. Conjecture, 
even, is denied you. Nothing can be 
revealed to you but by myself.” She 
disappeared i ‘ 

Caréme in the intervening two days 
was, more than once, surprised to find 
himself forgetting his culinary medita- 
tions to dream of the nn who had 
touched him with her wand, and thus 
transformed the most illustrious steward 
of the nineteenth century into a simple 
cook. Faithful in the fulfilment of the 


t 


oes 


cr 
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a heater of silver gilt, and which by an 
innovation as bold as it was original, he 
had ordered served between the third 


course and the dessert—it was one of 


those innovations allowable to genius. 
After having left the other guests for 
afew moments in a state of suspense, 
he triumphantly raised the cover and 
discovered three little tarts, the appear- 
ance ol which alone would eX- 


cited the most satiated appetite—I could 


have 


even tell you of what color they 


not 
were, but to look at them made one 
desire to taste them. 

Caréme served one to each of his 


companions, and rest rved the third for 
himselt. 
It must be confessed that never be- 


fore had the art ot the pastry-cook iMm- 
Had the 


vented anything comparable. 
great Vatel been permitted to taste that 


exquisite, melting crust, which mixed 


so deliciously with the cream, ves, the 
with 


creat Vate!l would have ¢ ried race, 
& e 


and have s ught his sword as on that 
memoravie day in which the fish failed 
him 

The poet and the Prima Donna seized 
both be hands of Caréme and pressed 
them enthusiastically. Ile received 
this homage, not with the abandon of an 
art t who i reed to contess his own 
sup rity: on the contrary a sort of 
leeling of inieriority was visibie In his 
expre n.- Alas !" said he, “ I have 
In thi ductio it the smaller merit 
ot exes "The orl ry if such an 
invent ] ne7vs to anol r, although 
lam teward in Paris who can 
prey ire them The ecret ¢ so won- 
derful a « osition is in possession 
of but three s—mys included. 
Never, perhaps, my friend, in your 
poetical compositions haye you ever 


imagined anything more outlandish and 


strange than the train of circumstances 


which threw this recipe into my hands, 
If you would like, I 
+) 


story It will be quite apropos to this 
; | 


you the 


will tell 


tle féte, and will serve to establish a 
own—that the 


I 


- lige] i 
lact too little Kt 


science 
of « kery lke ’  - 1 drawing 
DI OOK@CTY, IlKé music and drawing, 


should form a part of the education o 


I 
? ) 
all y ung people. 

“It is now some seven or eight years 
since, that one evening fatigued by long 
reflection upon his ex- 
celler cy the Py nce of 
give, that I left my lal 
the gt 


facilitates more astoni 


a dinner wh ch 
Benevento was to 
oratory to wander 
Paris. Nothing 
hingly the flow 


about reets oj 
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of my thoughts, than walking. I 
wished to compose a new dish, and I 
sought a bold combination which would 
unite the different qualities of the most 
opposite styles of Kuropean cookery— 
namely, the English and the Italian. 

“ Absorbed in my reflections, I sud- 
denly heard a voice calling my name. 
I raised my head, and forsook my 
dreams, for the real world about me. 
The person who condescended to sto 
me, was the Prince of Parma, high 
the empire. He was walk- 
habit, in the Barriere 

before going to the 
Theatre des Variétés, which he honored 
nightly with T'wo or 
three steps behind his highness walked, 
as usual, in French dress with sword 
and chapeau, the Marquis of Villevielle 
and the Marquis of Aigrefeuille,—the 
former the most complete personification 
of starvation. It had been one of my 
dreams to triumph over his leanness. 
It has ever made me sad to see a gas- 
tronomer resemble a skeleton. The 
Marquis of Aigrefeuille, on the con- 
trary, presented in his round person, the 
f aman who does honor to 
who eats not from 
necessity but pleasure. ‘ Well !” 

his | are you now 
about, Caréme, what new triumph have 
you recently introduced in the art of 
cookery 7’ 

“ «Nothing worthy of so distincnished 
ehness,’ I re- 
however, ere long, to 


ch, I trust, 


- 
chancellor of 


ing, as was his 
1 


des Panorames, 


his 


yresence. 


appearance ¢ 
I 


a good table, 


and 
for 
ohness, 


said ‘ what 


a gastronomer as your h 


Pp ed ” l 


submit an 


i pe, ’ 
nnovation, ol W 


your highness will condescend to ap- 

prove.’ : : 
“ | then spoke of my project of unit- 

ino the Enolish and Italian styles. 


The Marquis de Villevielle approached 
to listen. 

“* Caréme,’ repl 
are now seeking 
senius—have nothing to do 


ied his highness, * you 
to give a false direc- 
tion to your 
—their cookery is bare 
t ior 


the Italians, who lavish their spices, and 


with the Englis 


harous—I have no greater esteem 


only seek to burn the palate 


p and des- 
troy its sensibility. You can 


never 
prevent the pudding of the one from 
f maccaroni of 
from being consumed with 

pepper. Were I in your place, I should 
direct my researches towards the Hast. 
Tl e Gre eks and the Rom ms understood 
The Indians, the Per- 
vith their savory 


igestible, nor the 


being 


the other 


good living 
sians, the Turks, v 
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ery Db 


to them. 
vent—and no one is more competent attend upe i poor stra er, having 


than 
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understood the art of confection- ‘Who was this dying woman?’ 

tter than any other people inthe asked | 
world. If you wish to imitate, go back “*] have nev known her name! 
But still. it were better toin- One night in London, I w mmoned 


yourse to do so.’ arrived t . 


The two Marguises appla the by only a litt ; she en sud- 
: I . ¢ 


rds the Prince in the most tter- denly taken ¥ t ill phe | , 
} | res é I 5 ( O Lak 
suc c i ne t i I . 
res I ra vi lita- ‘ 
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eight, in order that she may be enabled 
to resume her studies on the following 
morning.’ 

“] reflected for some and 
ate a third tart. After this new proof, 
not acting hastily, I said to the 


moments, 


sure « 
negre 


‘To-morrow 


and make 81x 


it four o’clock, you will 
come ol these tarts at the 


Hotel of the P1 


the ad 


ince Benevento ; here is 


She ked at me distrustfully. 

\ need not fear,’ said | Il swear 
upon my he not to seek to penet f 
your secret If I make this requisition, 
it isonly that ] may be enabled to serve 
the tarts hot. You will bring with you 
all the necessary ingredients.’ 


She day, as I had 


I had 


came the next 
directed, and prepared the tarts 


them s¢ 


ryved upon the table o 


il uch his highness, the high chan- 
cellor, was dining. I awaited, in anxie- 
ty, the result of my experiment; nor 
was I kept longin suspense. I had ex- 
pect congratulation. Monsieur de 
Talleyrand overwhelmed me with re- 
proaches 

: { eme S i he, ( what we! 

t f ris made } ch were ust serv- 
é llardly had Cambacéres tasted 
VI 1 the ood rose in h ice 
is suddenly seized with a vio- 

thie that 

pr m i ever ex ! ( 
{ ‘ t ( ed with r ives- 
t ne nn f j r 
l'a hata > 
Tr f ms of Careme! 
\ enougn ft ame and ot e 
one death idded Careme, bius y 

eve 1 e pa il recoliection. 

Ly en continue Such a check 
mig ae e the iate of my whole lie, 
destroy my reputation acquired ) 
many glorious achievements, and leave 
I | hand and foot tothe sarcasms 
f ene Ss nd my rivals. The 

re severe as it struck me 
upon which I had believed 
mys inerable I had, all my life, 
profes thatthe creat merit y cook- 
e! stedin rec io HT f with 
gast n and w, the most illus- 
? the ] t ist. the most invin- 
ich ¢ hu ri pe was overcome 
eae ' 
I cannot describe to you what a 
wretched night I passed. From hour 
to h r | ent lo inquire after the prince. 
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The high chancellor continued to suffer 
greatly ; he appeared greatly agitated, 
and to aggravate his indisposition, fever 
bad setin. At last, towards five o’clock 
in the morning, a note informed me that 
The phy- 
him, declaring that on 
the morrow no unfavorable symptoms 
would be 1 remaining. 

“ Reassured, at least in regard to the 
health o 
need J add 
early in the morning, I descended to my 
laboratory, and sought relief from that 
art which ] and which 
had so cruelly deceived me. It was 
hardly | for me to fix my mind 
upon the most simple combination— 
twice did ] a cream, which I 

by preparing for the 
breaktast of Monsieur de Talleyrand, 
and at last caught myself holding it 
heater without fire. ls 


Towards 
noon, a footman of the prince of Parma 
that 


the invalid slept profoundly. 





sicians had left 
ioun 


my victim, I tried to sleep— 


I could not close my eyes— 


love d om we 
; 


possible 


sweeten 


amused myself 


over a 


came to notily me his master de- 


sired Lo speak with me immediately. 
shing stroke. His 


* This was the fi 


Highness undoubtediy wished to re- 
proac h me, and overwhelm me with 


shame. I resigned myself to a punish- 
tha had deserved 


or daring to serve at the table of 





ment which I felt 
his 
inulactur- 


Asa 


oniectionery m 


} * ‘ ‘ 
f in the faubourg St. Antoine. 


soldier who is about to be degraded, 
puts on his uniiorm, | assumed my 
grand costume of steward, and repair- 


had 


my 


ed to the prince. Hardly 


name been announced, when I was 
admitted. I found t prince pale, 
weak and dejected, I fell upon my knees, 
unable to repress my tears and sobs. 


’ said the 
* compose yc urseli—you 


‘(oy 


nose 
pose 
j 


prince, Kindly, 


yourself, Caréme, 


are not answerable for y indisposition 
t my 
sincere, and adds 
ty of my fault.’ He 


nd seat myself in 


. nioar 
—Vyoul renders 


macnanil 


repentance the m 
to the cruel gray 
motioned me to rise a 


to which he 


a chai 1H ed—then pass- 
ing his hand across his forehead, where 


» traces of his late suff ring were still 


“* Did you your compose the 
recipe ¢ t tarts ?) asked he 

‘*No, sir! they were not even made 
"“ He started as though stung by a 
viper—but quickly mastering his emo- 





to vo on, 


all its 


tion, he ordered me, b 


Il acknowledge my fault in 
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4 ha rious. ha ioOKing tone, wh ch ] received iT i the notary, confirmed 
he olten a imed to me, | promise fall the account given me by the Marguis, 
that he asked. Since then I have not been able to make 





I can, now,’ said he,‘ without dan- any discoveries which might enable me 
wer, conhidet vou the recipe of aeish to untie the Gordian knot and, as I had 
which I shall expect to see on Thurs- not the swordof Alexander with which 


day. in ..% ( a splendid dinner to cu it, | resolved to think no more 


‘[ clanced at the recipe—it was,there | “ Well!” said the Prima Donna, “I 





could be no douodt, that ol the myst rious shall take Up myseu to solve this 
tarts mystery.’ 
1 ( d not refrain from “You, madame?” asked Caréme, 
la I tm ! Sf He let ith- with aston if 
ou ung 1 me the exp ation - I 
wh i | ooed I set myself to wor By w t mira 
soon succeeded in making the tarts *“ Alas! without either miracle or ro- 
to dely the i negress herself, mance—by the most simple, common- 
It was most rular and unheard- piace means, J was the school compa- 
( 1 1 mm f the most ¢ pposite nion ot D rrothy \ .» how dine hess o; ED.” 
~ - rea | the enumeration = VW nat a curious < I igence hd ex- 
( oT f you Wo 1 have thought cla ed Care f 
t the result of a wild imagination, and nce which united with me 
ha ) 1most miserable cor po ind tw ing Girls all ¢€ jually ac- 
j 1ha 10d an ypportunity of the secret which you 
judging LT ve eto saythat never have pursued with so much anxiety. 
before did so d isa mixture delight Since you speak of this enigma, I am 
r ite ) owing lhurs- I iy to re ud you t es utio , 


t I f { r ist, the first per- in iO said e two families, 
son W nly eived, was the young being on the most friendly terms, inha- 
vir ‘ W mm L be I spoke, covered ited two contiguous houses at Mont- 
with 3s. Sheo it s pelier he one was si ya citizen’s 





( I ron the right o p nce ‘Ta eYy- d Vi ne ne omner a paiace ‘The for- 
rand, and on her other side was placed mer belonged to Monsieur Cambacérés, 
h lig ess, the prince « Parma. Counsellor to the Court of Subsidies: 











so ama is 1, that my hatdrop- tl itt o the Count P., Governor 
I m in ind | vas m of Picar 
moment fore I could re er mysell. ‘The son of the Counsé r had been 
WV he the moment arrived for serv- brought up on the most intimate terms 
ing I tarts, I took th 1 if i the hand with the da nter ¢ the Governor. 
( the int, a 1a placed the n Nearly the Same age | ving side by 
directly re the y 7 womart sne side hey saw one another freely at all 
was unable to repress a slight exclama- hours The old aunt, who in the 
{ hl and ¢ mncred hurried giance LDSt > oO the ather, had charge 
with the H Chancellor. She then of the education of Diana, never 
( descended t ‘ve the tarts with her dream d of interru lung the intimacy a 
own hands, a irried her condescen- which had lasted for eighteen vears. v 
nso far as to rratulate me upon Reg s passed nearly every evening with a) 
mm the lad s, wWno constitut s only [0< y 





u , t table, | pp in arch-dea i -player, who 

I t Marquis of Aigrefeuille, i re i “ach evening, ff five 

i ime the lad It oO itil nine, and placed St at 
Madam th I) a oO icar table. opposite ladame.t Dow- 

D S ty ! 7 ng ager Count N 

and ha D D—.andbronght | Whilst the old peop! ed th 

ol l 1e i | i d tog er 


ee. a 





in 
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ym The 


{ 23 Ta t ( i the traveller, 
Diana 1 illy presented her 
“a to kiss. It was the 


Duke Pp He bowed coldly to the 
arch-deacon, Cast a freezing glance upon 
Regis, and retired to his apartments. 
The young man returned to his mother 
with a weight upon his heart, and a 
prey to the most fearful presentiments. 

“ Alas! his presentiments did not de- 
ceive him—he saw Diana but once 
more. She left on the following day 
with her father who had betrothed her, 
without her knowledge, to the Marquis 
of V. 

“Régis nearly sank under this se- 
paration—but time and study softened 
his grief. He entered on the practice of 
law, he received from his native city a 
pension of twelve hundred livres, and 
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I 
her estates But a 

were fruitless. For Diana arriving in 
London in the most frightful distress, 


died the same day. 

“Now you know all—chance or 
rather Providence made you an agent 
in restoring to Diana. throu 
highness the Prince of Parma, 
the M irquis ol P. 
guardian of the 
young orphan, placed her in one of 
the best schools of Paris to complete 
her education, and afterwards married 
her to the Duke of D 3 

“The old negress, now become the 


questrated estates of 
Cambacérés became 





happiest of governesses, occupies a rich 
apartment in the home of her adopted 


daughter, and occasionally amuses her- 


sell 


by preparing for the children of the 
Duchess some of Prince Bedreddin’s 
tarts.” 
The conclusion of this recital kept 
Caréme plunged in a profound revery. 
“Gastronomy has then its romance,” 








1845.1] On Writing for t 
said he ‘Whata pity that this strange 
stor d not be known—perhaps it 
m t « nee some of the nece iL 
ot ! Lui r 7 idVv Oo ( Kery n 
the « ca ( } his art 
\ recite ( omel 
ns { ] ins icc 
cl t en 
a i s rs¢ 
rie ¢ eat % issertion 
1 n see! a 
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Urban, the type ol cocked 


country parsons, who bids de Gance to val 
the innovations of taste in printers, 
authors and publishers, who goes on his 
with his fag 


way rejoicing 

knowledge and criticism a hundred 
years old. Men and magazines of 
genius die young, because they are 


always fretting about immortality. If 


you would live a long life, cultivate the 
body and keep down the spirit. Nothin, 
kills men sooner than a restless inte! 
lect. It is notorious that a magazine 
which depends upon the brains of its 
original projectors dies out in a lustrum. 
Hazlitt and Lamb and Carlyle, and the 
young Hood, could not keep the life in 
the noble“ London,” but the old Gen- 
tleman survived them bravely. 

sefore the days of magazines, wit 
and mirth and quips and jests and glori- 
ous outbursts of temperament must 


r 
> 
o 


ends of 


he Magaz nes, 455 


‘T promise you that I shall some day 


write this story; you will soon have : 


i i second at Brussels 


a 
and the f n the nterior ol Ger- 


THE MA‘ 


iAZINES. 

without the 
of being reprod iced in 
could 


perfec- 


azines—li indeed tney 


iemn 
it tatuity re- 
those 
ancients did the } di It is noto- 
rious now-a-days, or if not. it may be 
men talk to 

id \ » to talk, that the mutual 

( sion of the babbie of the club room 
and the iree with t sience of the 
r LaDdie, ro! 1oniy by the music 

make them periect 


never talks with any 


ol the pen on paper, 
in both. One 


knowledge till he writes, travelling into 
the secret labyrinths of thought, or 
writes with feeling till he has been 


warmed by the countenance and sympa- 
thy of the living eye and voice. Our 
ante-magazinists had none of this: they 
left few records to their ec hildren of their 
swift passing moments ; they appeared 
only in state, 7 special occasions in 
print, and handed down history to us as 
little better than a Parish Register. 
Negligence and ease, with enthusiasm 
and refinement, are the charms of a 
magazine. No one should care what a 
writer is defi ient in, for this purpose, if 
he can only excite sympathy and awaken 
our enj joyment. W ho i is the prince of 
the magazinists but Christopher North, 
the careless slipshod enthusiast, a glow- 
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Sun breaking 


out of the polar 


ing upon 


brighter 


an . ‘ 
Lusterities oj 


Scotland It was a merciful dispensa- 
tion which sent this tropical genius to a 
clin which might naturally produce 
only C ' ers’s Jour ‘ 1 Infor: 

yniy MmmMmvers 8 JOUTNAILS ane niO lue 
tion or the People. Soul, soul, soul are 
t » three requisites { rthe g at maga- 


i 
We like the dishabille air and 


we fee 


Zine. 
demi-toilette of authorship, 
wi 


sre these are worn, the surrounding 


atmosphere is warm and genial Here 
we nsibility to sense. Politi- 


preier §& 


caleconomy may take Care ol tne po¢ Ket 





elsewhere, and the didactic p on some 
other instrument of its own. Our 
‘ org in’ should breathe only the heart- 
stirring symphonies of Beethoven. We 


would have one shelf or more in our 
library for solid Encyclopedias and 
books of business, and another distinct 


where the eve may catch the den iet- 


terins of the poets, and these prose 
lege s of the heart where the bes 
affections are entered up monthly, and 


an open account kept aga lime to 
the end. Whata good round balance 


there will be in favor of John Wilson, 
Leigh Hunt, a Thomas Hood for 
instance, when three score and ten 
brings its settlement! 

It will be seen that we restrict the 


magazine article proper to but one spe- 


cies of writing, or rather one way o 
thinking or feeling, for the illustrations 
of the faculty may be various, ranging 


through all the wide w rid of 
humor, pathos not loro! lai! 


satire, when it Is not purely 


may be enjoyable, bringing us into Closer 
co npanionship with our fellows. Che 
rougn points oi a satirist s temperament 
may be the cog-whet which us 
in m re closely with the general 1OVve- 
ment from which we might else be se- 


parated and unhappy. 


Above all things 


marazine must 


depend upon its interest to us for its 
contemporary matter. It must talk o 


the day and hour, the whim or philoso- 
phy of the moment. nust be imme- 
local. It must discc 


t ty 
novoriecy 


yurse 


diate and 
readily upon the 
the 


rasniona 


i } 
ot time, or read its homily ior [ 


benefit of the newest politician, or sa- 
tirize the latest folly, and turn round 
to put us in conceit again with its con- 
veniences and virtues. Its great aim 
isto make us pleased with the world as 
it is. its praise must be the very otto of 


egotism and complacency, its hi 


On Writing for 





[May, 


the Magazin 


ahnce neh ae rn] ] . ” 
abuse such as perple iovers use, 
It should pl 


world 


Worid, 


xed 
fy the soiled t mple of the 
rget all the 


the good, 


irl 
by causing us to fi 


inding us of 


i wear 


: ; 
evil and re ail 


55 and 
that 
irn and worship again 
wo ild 
not re- 
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books. The guardian being wanting, 
the virtue becomes extinct. If the ma- 


gazines had more power it would be 


better for the state. We know not 
what cultivation our statesmen, for in- 
stance, might receive if their measures 
were ably reviewed by faithful writ rs, 
and their speeches commented upon by 
a body of critics who would be the pl « 
tectors of manly eloquence. No one 
will long waste intellect where it is 


unheeded. * Do 


not use ftuiminating 


0 id when common gunpowder Will Go 
as well,” wrote Moore to Leigh Hunt, 
when Moore thought his friend was 
writing too well in the pages of the 
Reflector. Our politicians are in little 
danger of resorting to any such costly 


alchemy. Abroad it is different. 
approach the public with the 


press before thi 


the the 
Examiner, as by the flute of 


music oj eloquent 


ur orators, with no such clan ying 
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is by the support and influence of the 
best men that the best things are done, 


the best words spoken and the best 
tten. Pope has explained this 


his courtly graceful way. 
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There is nothing more delightful in 
authorship, than an unchecked genial 
strain of friendly altercation, a rivalry 
in the appreciation of one another's 
qualities, where it takes place between 
men Who possess something in them- 
selves worth eulogizing, and are of 
sufficient importance for the world to 


take an interest in the matter. We 
know what a much dreaded word ego- 
tism is in society and among critics, 


and how ins stinctively alarm is taken by 
a class of very sens sitive persons at the 
slightest approach to person ality ; how 
many very guardians there are 
in the world with the e zeal of duennas, 
y educated souls are 


care ful ¢ 


whose prudish nic ely 
offended at an improper 
self, and we appreciate very kindly the 
good taste which would reduce men 
and women to a vapid state of insipidity, 
by closing the mouthe of everybody to 
anything which might prove hazardous 
to the personal comfort of—fools. Yet 
in spite of all this, we are advocates of 
plain speaking, downright thinking, ego- 
tism, personality and any other ‘terror 
“within the limits of becoming mirth,” 

and guarded by a never to be relin- 
quished spirit of honest dealing. So 
long as fair play is shown, let us have 
the game out, come the good or ill for- 
tune of it where it may. 

One large class of objectors to the 
egotism of authors is that numerous 
body who are not authors, and who some- 
times aftlect to be superior to the sup- 
posed vanity which, they imagine, is at 
the bottom of these exhibitions in print. 
Let us look into the matter. Waiving, 
for a moment, all question of the kind 
of notoriety, in the case of the author, 
it may be, as it very often is, that the 
name of a fault-finder, if he be a mer- 


chant, for instance, is a hundred times 
in the papers, to the author’s once. The 
most greedy, carnivorous candidate for 
fame, who bites with the avidity of a 


pike at a newspaper puff, and urges his 
literary wares upon the public, ainid the 
general laug hter, and particular con- 
tempt of his own is not half so 
industrious as ithe tradesman with his 
signs, bill-heads, check-books, agencies, 
correspondences, runners, gazetteers, ad- 
vertisements, with his name on every 
packing box, placards on every dead 
wall, ranning about the streets on carts, 
labelled on sloops, making the tour of 
rivers on from the broad 


class, 


steamboats, 


bunting to the very plates and dishes in 
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the cabin, and the last pewter spoon, or 
reaching that — of reputation, 
the figure h 1ead and bow of a ship plough- 
ing the ocean. More people know the 
name of Rothschild, than know the 
name of Lord Byron. John Jacob Astor 
is aman of greater celebrity than his 
book-keeper, and glorious book-makeron 
his own account, Halleck. A prolific 
literary rabbit keeps before the people 
with some diligence, but not with half 
the success of the last new pill manu- 


facturer. But, it will be said, the fact 
is nothing, the motive is everything. 


The merchant pursues notoriety pure- 
ly as an affair of of dollars 
and cents, and, when these are attained, 
his own private character, his domestic 
interests, his heart and soul, are his own 
uncorrupted, while the author is making 
trade and merchandize of all that a man 
should hold most dear and secret, of his 
affections, his sensibilities, the pretended 
goodness of his heart, and nicety of his 
feelings. Is the merchant so entirely 
uncorrupted as he represents himself? 
Is there nothing involved in his notoriety 
seeking but matters of interest and 
profit? Is it all outward, material, sepa- 
rable from the man? No, his good 
name stands for a thousand things be- 
sides his dollars and cents. Gointo the 
interior of the country, and see the flut- 
tering which the presence of a man 
whose name has stood its quarter of a 
century, with honor, in Pearl Street, 
creates. He may be courted for his 
wealth, but he is respected for all that 
stands behind it, the probity, the self- 
denial, the industry, the talent, the en- 
ergy, which have made him celebrated. 
Is name, is notoriety nothing? Why, 
without any impeac hment of his modes- 
ty, he goes up to the desk of the hotel, 
and writes his autograph, in the travel- 
ler’s book, with the air of a man draw- 
ing a check on the spectators for an un- 
limited amount of respect, attention and 
deference, with the certainty of its being 
honored. ‘The merchant seeks notoriety 
for the same ends, and as nearly as he 
can, with the same means as the author. 
‘Talk not of the vanity of authors, and 
the love of puffs and notoriety, ye mer- 
chants, before editors. As soothing to 
the soul of the ship-owner in South St., 
or the Captain on the seas, is a few in- 
ches of type, eulogistically arranged, as 
to the glistening eyes of the most self- 
idolatrous youngster, who ever perpe- 
trated rhyme or prose. If you would 
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see the true difference between the two 
estates, look upon the picture of a lite- 
rary man who has received more of this 

species of literary attention than ever 
literary man, beiore or since—the great 
Dr. Joxunson, with Bosw at his heels, 
with ink-horn and note-book, and a man, 
a species of merchant, whom he once 
met with, in travelling. The Dr. was 
at an inn, and could not but notice the 
uneasiness of a gentleman, whom we 
may presume dapper, snug, and of suf- 
ficient external respectability, in his ap- 
pearance; the last man in the world, 
probably, to be reproached as an auth 

it is most likely the literary leviathan 
has been rev vonized, and is receiving 
the obsequious attentions of the house. 
The littl 
rity grows impatient over his toast, spills 


centieman of business celeb- 


his tea, worries and dogs-ears his news- 


paper ; he finally transports himself from 


the mahoo: ew in whicha travelling 
Englishman takes his breakfast, and 
gets tothe fire. He derives courage 
and new vigor from the warmth. His 
coat is gracefully parted over either arm, 
as he thrusts his hands in 





O his pockets 
and his back to the fire. He faces the 
Doctor and the « mpany. Some petty 
turin in the conversation, artiully sug- 
gested by himself, gives him his long- 
looked-for, and nes ught oppor- 
tunity—* Wha ! do you 1 10t know who 
I am?” “You certainly, sir 
advantage of us.” “Why, 
with a pause, ior a il on | to eniarge 
itself“ THE G TWALn I 

INVE NTOROF THE F LOOD-GATE 
IRON? Now J 


trait, chose his own painter, “e’en such 


have the 





inson sat r his por- 


an honest chronicler as Griffith,’ and 
may be said to be responsible, personal- 
ly, for all the adulation recorded | y Bos- 


well, for he knew very well what the 
man was about, all the time he was ma- 
king his record—yet, heaping all this 


weight of biography upon his shoulders, 


it is utterly impossible to crowd him 
down into any such position as the great 
Twalmley assumes, impaled in t e 


very pages. The a r has a great- 
ness within to sustain him, the inventor 
being an em; ty lellow 1s blown over by 
the first laugh ; 

We see that the merchant, in his own 
not stand quite clear of 


argument, does 
the suspk ions he 1 irges a 
thor. He is very 
mendably fol seite ening his own convic- 
tions and deterence to duty te the voice 
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of public opinion. And he is by no 
means necessarily making sale of his 
virtues, because he is prosperous by the 
credit he for them. ‘The author 
assuredly goes further in the voluntary 


exhibition of himself,—in his egotism,— 
to admit the point at once. It is his vo- 
cation To find fault with him for this 


is to beg the whole question It is his 
ne Knows, 
thinks and feels, that other men may 


earn to know, think and feel. If he 
were to do otherwise, and cease to ex- 
hib directly r irectly, his own 
personal character on the page, biogra- 
} y we d ( 1 iM an enumeration of 
mere platitudes, and would fall into the 


ry pretence and p fiery sought to be 


ignorance would be unques- 

tioned, y respected and vice un- 
cathed; there would be one biographical 
la, something like that in the ladies’ 





racter and reputa- 
as tin money 


iwazines, where cha 

tion are dispensed as free 

on the stage, where genius, that cen- 
) 


tury-blooming aloe, blooms as rankly as 


the dande ion in the fie 1, and Shak- 
Bp ares and Miltons gostaggering about 
n bibs and p its. Whata blessed 
uniformity of praise there would be !- 

what ch ul ty, what kind-heartedness !— 
he Ww per ta Ute pia, how benevolent 


a Millennium, if heroes of various 
iid have it all their own way, 


1 
Kinds Coul 


unchallenged by the occasional imperti- 
nence ot interiering sen llity and jus- 


tice. Homer micht then confine himself 
to the Catalorue of the Ships; Shak- 
neare would have no business to talk 
in his loud, loft train; Ben Jonson 

uld re nish earning ; Milton 
s pride; Sp eT s luxuriousness;: 
Cowley his negligent, happy humors; 
and such diseased writers as Montaigne, 


i ivit 1ihes ild e Cie bit or 

ever | rot 1 sad ra oO in- 
utlerabiet I ers out thet ves 
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aA tnousans t il ‘ in the 
ull blaze ' i will be 
valued always i pr rt n to the char- 
acter ol the author, as a soil that be- 


trays a vein of gold is worth more than 
one of coal or slate. That it may be- 


come a nuisance, is undoubted; but in 
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its annoying forms, it carries its own 
antidote in its very barefacedness. But 


eveninits coarser and common forms, it 


has its value, as in the autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini, while no passages of 


the great authors are treasured more 
than those in which they pause, paren- 
thetically, to convey some allusion to 
—— Who would lose the sup- 
my pers onal reference to the blind 
bard in Homer, or the passage on Light 
in Milton? and, inspite of whatis gen- 
erally said to the contrary, 
fancy Shakspeare, probably 
a thousand times interposing his own 
sentiments ? 
We have certainly “fetched ace mpass” : 
to get to our port of magazine writing, 
and vindic ate its personalities. Are not 
our American writers, lecturers, preach- 
ers, politic ians, editors, actors and other 
publicans enough talked about? It may 
be that they are too much talked about, 
and too littlh—that their names are bet- 
ter known than their actions—that they 


who does not 
with justice, 


are often heard of, but poorly under- 
stood We want the niceties of know- 
ledge: it is not enough to know that 
ryant is poetical, Hudson forcible, 


, Ken- 
Placide a 
nothing, mere 
we find out or are taught 
the peculiar secret principle which con- 
\ We do not know 
men till we know that. 


Dewey eloquent, Calhoun brilliant 
rreat journalist, or 
actor—all this is 
barrenness, til] 


dall a 


capital 


stitutes their vitality. 
anything of the 


Let us once fee! the breath of the native 
muse, fresh from the woodland and 
the forest, on our cheeks, and we begin 


‘The 


up alongside 


to learn something of 
first acorn which we pick 
of him, country ramble, 
is worth more to us than to hear him 
‘Great’ for ever, and admit it 
in every drawing-room in the country. 
We must have a niche for our writers, 
in the gallery of the mind, otherwise they 
are so much lumber th rown together at 
the threshold. Non 

to be va I 

of his own, wh 


on the highway, 


srvyant. 
ourse!ves in a 


called 


knowledge is 
e oflers you something 


an’ 5s 
ié d titi 
be picked up 
or to which has been 
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llow many people 


is not to 


adds d . 


We, 


ome vaiue 
et this rarely 


have we heard S] eak of the acting « f 


few have we heard 
thaffish generality ! 
eat in Othello, 


Kean—from how 

anything but mere 
He was a great sea ibe 
great in Shylock ; you could hear a pin 
fall; gentlemen’s servants waited twen- 
ty-four hours in the lobbies to engage 
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seats; his benefits were immense—but 
how washe great?) You can commonly 
get no further. He was very great in 
Richard. This is a provoking and, 
with the leave of the reader be it said, 
a prevailing home trait. Every one 
knows everything about our public men, 
few know anything. How little of all 
that has been written can we refer a 
stranger visiting the country to for a 
keen, just, appreciative character of our 
worthies! The uld be 
looked to for this criticism. Here is a 
field where the genuine writers of the 
country should come to one another’s 
help, and not leave the best characters 
authors and statesmen, as is the 
fact at present, to be written abroad. If 
we wish to learn anything of our great 
men, beyond, of course, - fact that 
they great, we must go to Miss 

Martineau and the foreign re views. 
Authors | always been a gene- 
rous body of men to another in 
dedications, compliments, reviews, &c., 
and there is nothing more graceful or 
valuable than these things, when they 
are conscientiously bestowed by good 
and true men. The old scholarship of 
the Continent, the verses prefixed to the 
Elizabethan editions, the tributes in the 
writings of Hazlitt and his friends, are 
so many well remembered instances 
among others. It was a peculiarity of 
the old English authors—insomuch that 
Leigh Hunt in his new work on Imagi- 
nation and Fancy, has gone somewhat 
at length and apologetically into the 
fi to Shakspeare, 


magazines s! 


of our 


are 
have 


one 


matter, in reference 
who mentions none of his contempora- 


‘ dis- 


ries. “Has anybody,” says he, 

covered the reason why he never no- 
ticed a living contemporary, and but 
one who was dead? and this too, in an 


and when they were 
ing the pre- 
tensions of one another. It could not 
have been jealousy, or formality, or Ina- 
bility to pe rceive merits which his own 
included ; and one can almost as little 
to have been owing to 
f disconcerting his aristocratic 
friends, for they were among the 
eulogizers: neither can it be attributed 
to his having so mooted all points, as to 
end in caring for none; for in so great 
and wide a nature, good nature must 
surely survive everything, both as a 
pleasure andaduty. I have made up 
my mind to think that his theatrical 
managership was the cause. 
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rally produced a dislike of pronouncir 
judgments and incurring responsibi 
ties. And yet he was not always a 
manager : nor were all his literary 
friends pl ivywrights. I think it proba- 
ble, from the style, that he wrote the 
sonnet In which Spenser is eulogized : 


is 
} 
i 


‘If music and sweet poetry agree,’ &c. 


but this is doubtful: and Spenser was 
not one of his dramatic fellows. Did 
he see too many faults in them a 

praise them '! Certain y the one grea 
difference betws en him and them, next 
to superior of genius, is the prevail- 
ing relevanc y of all he wrote ; 
dom, however superabundant, from in- 
consistency and caprice. But could he 
find nothing to praise? Nothing in the 


whole contemporary drama? Nothing 


BRALLAGHAN, OR TI 


Wuat isto be done with all the bac- 
chanalian literature in these days of 
Temperance Societies! Is it all lit- 
erally to go by the board? Are the 
“Noctes” to be made waste paper of, 
are Father Prout and O'Doherty to 
be sacrificed! Are there to be no more 
cakes and ale, because some men are 
virtuous and drink cold water? There 
must be some explanation of the case 
The Noctes are published and read and 
enjoyed by a new race who have never 
heard of Scotch drink, save in these 
classic pages ; and here, before us, in 
a neat modest volume dedicated to 
Serjeant Talfourd, and with preliminary 
verses, very sweet ones too, to a lady, 
is Brallaghan, or the Dei pnosoph ists, a 
rampant book full of all manner of 
wicked trivialities and impertinences, 
made up from the slowing red hot 
yages of Fraser. It is but a novice in 
lamas: a raw hand in the glorious 
use of books, who can never get beyond 
the letter to the creative sentiment— 
who would say away with these books 
they dont at all suit the time, I can get 
nothing out of them, as I am neither 


* Brallaghan, or the Deipnosophists, 


Churton, 26 Holles Street, 1845, 18mo., py 
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in all the effusions of hie friends and 
brother clubbists of the “ Mermaid and 
the Triple Tun?” 

How necessary this spirit of appre- 
ciation is among authors, where tera- 
ture is an aftair sustained and defended 


by the lew, is a point only to be sug- 


cested. In the present state of our 


literature it is of the neat importance 
to being tr to themselves, that litera- 
ry men should be true to o1 i er 
Short as our history been, and m- 
paratively few as have been our men of 
letters, there has been time to torget 
and neglect some of the best spirits 
among them American criticism has 
yet many a genial hour's delight toil 


to come, in making the acquaintance of 
the inner life of many who are but little 


understood. 


1E DEIPNOSOPHISTS.* 


always in love or always drunk,—they 
are barren. This is to be sure the 
logic of a great many who would drag 
rature to the petty momen- 


down all lite 


tary standard of some limited body of 
men, in some limited month of some 


exceedingly restrictes year. There is 
but one answer to such Ma ios, and 
Shakspeare has put } 
of Sir Toby Belch 
hot i’ the mouth.” —Con ider what havo 
this condemnat: ry y pri iciple would make 
in literature if re were no sympathy 
— others, if there were no accom- 
modating ourselves to the spirit of the 


into ‘the mouth 


be 


-*Ginger shal 


past, and yielding our local ways and 
habits to the customs of our fore- 


fathers. Drinking is at end, say the 
objectors, —_ we want no more of 
these desp rate hard drinking volumes. 
It is a sin in an author, as it ha en 


alleged against Dickens, that his char- 
acters very olten mention the words 
brandy and water—there must be a 
new censorship, and all these provoking 
phrases must be Lord Chamberlained 
out of existence. It is the part of a 


delicate and newly acquired virtue that 
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it should be so tender and sensitive to 
the air—if it had not a lurking distrust 
of its own strength it would not be so 
suspicious. ‘There is no need of set- 
ting up any apology for the pleasant 
peculiarities of our ancestors, for their 
locked doors and after dinner orgies, 
fora way they had of mixing whisky 
punch without discretion and talking 
so familiarly of Port and Madeira. 
There was probably a great deal of 
evil in it, and there was just as cer- 
tainly some good—let it pass, we are 
the descendants of those jolly old boys, 
and self-love whispers us that they left 
human nature quite uncorrupted, at 
least no worse than it was before. If 
we would look around we might find 
new vices in existence, as well as ne- 
glected virtues brought to light. The 
average of human character is pretty 
much the same. We leave off drink- 
ing and take to avarice or some other 
agreeable counterpart; we are more 
quick-witted than some of our old pre- 
decessors handed down to us as a stue- 
pidity-loving, chimney-corner-seeking f 
race; but then again, to put a little 
solemn meaning into a free colloquial 
expression, which ap pears to have truth 
as well as profanity in it, we are ina 
devil of a hurry. Yes, we are possessed 
by an unquiet restless devil, one of the 
most buzzing, impertinent, head-walk- 
Beelzebub. So it 


il go flies of the race of 


always is: we barter away the vices of 
youth for the vices of age, and congra- 
tulate ourselves on our improvement, 


do just the 
Lamb was writing 
when he says in 

to one of his friends: “1 
off smoking and am looking 
The 
acknowledgment of the impulse is suf- 
ficient proot that he did not follow it— 
otherwise, he would have had very lit- 
tle difficulty in meeting with 
ready-made sin. 

But all this we waive. Vice is not to 
be looked at comparatively, but positively. 
One evil does not neutratize another. 
Still, our libraries cannot be expurgated 
of all allusion to the habits out of fash- 
ion, habits which we regard as criminal, 
though in their day they were consider- 
ed, perhaps, as virtues. Who does not 
read Homer with zest? and what civil- 
ized man has not an instinctive horror 
and distaste of the absurdities of war? 
To slaughter men in Texas, or on the 


different generations 

Charles 
human nature, 
his Jetters 
have left 
about for the corresponding vice.” 


and 
same. 


about 


some 
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borders of the Gulf of Mexico, as they 
were slaughtered on the shore of Troy, 
would appear to us simply revolting and 
disgusting—to read of the same things 
done and suffered in the Iliad, awakes 
in us ideas of glory and magnanimity, 
of a generous contempt for life, in the 
cause of duty, the invincible desire of 
fame. Are we to burn these divine po- 
ems, because we have outgrown their 
barbarous incidents ? or are they to be 
withheld from our youth at school, lest 
they should be seized with a sudden de- 
sire for imitation, arm themselves in 
greaves, helmet and short sword, and go 
about the world, speechifying and butch- 
ering? ‘The most pusilianimous shop- 
keeper, whose nightly dreams are in- 
fested with constant armies of robbers, 
the most pacific of Quakers, the Presi- 
dent and members of the Peace Society, 
have never thought of such things. The 
rage of Achilles, and the death-blows of 
Ajax, are daily commented upon by a 
race of lily-livered school-masters, from 
whose inert hands even the birch has 
fallen ; and youth is still coy and sub- 
missive, though it wanders daily over a 
battle-field, where men are cleft by the 
chine, and transfixed in the jugular, and 
bite the dust, as in a human shambles. 
All these things are but symbols, from 
which a healthy, well-disciplined nature 
extracts aliment for virtue by its better 
instinct. ‘Take other examples—the 
Crusades, or the History of the Roman 
Catholic Church, its Missionary enter- 
prise, its Lives of Saints and Martyrs, 
which are so diligently kept out of view 
by a certain class of instructors, who 
treat the human mind as the cocks of 
Strasbourg do the box it up, 
set it before the fire of their own conceit, 
and send it out to the world with an 
enormously inflated liver. Heaven pre- 
serve our youth from such kindness— 
they had better be left to themselves, 
and experience in the school-house of 
the world. 

This is our apology | for the Noctes and 
the Deipnosophists, who make such an 
ado about eating anc drinking on paper, 
that they no more make us gluttons or 
drunkards than the battle-pie ces of Homer 
make us savages. They do talk, to be 
sure,a great deal about festivity and 
Bacchus; if you believe them, they 
drink oceans of wine, and eat whole 
archipelagoes of oysters—but a mo- 
ment’s reflection, and the whole mysti- 
fication is dispelled. Drunkards and 


goose, 
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sensualists never have such fine brains, 
and nicely-attempered souls, or car 


1 
rhapsodize such poetical eloquence and 


just philosophy, through twenty double 
columned pages. ‘Their extravagant 
wit and humor are a cloak for t 

most sober and impartial feeling tas 
Rabelais, who carried the joke toa most 


wilful excess, says of his “ books ’’--they 


were like the vessels of ointment of the 
ancient pliysicians, without idorned with 
hideous images and grinning satyrs, 


within all health and medicine. 


There is no book, save an irredeema- 
bly stupid one. from which a man of 
some experience, a wood ey I ooser- 
vation, an honest heart, and a slight 


speculative turn of mind, may not gain 
something to his profit And ere Is 
no book wholly evil. of such a le 


someness of vice as to be a moral 





house of disease, which is ever long 
held the attention of the world, or even 
got among the classics; tl on there 
are many volumes, among the latter, at 
which fashion turns up the se, and 


prudery affects to shudder Has nature 


done nothing for us, has God done no- 
thing for us, that we should shut our- 
selves out from the sight of the world, 
tie ourselves down to some narrow, con- 
ventional system, begot of fearand pre- 
judice, and trust nothing to the free, 
voluntary movements of the soul? Is 
man to be more a slave than the animal 
creation, which enjoy 
ty? Are reason and 
rior to instinct? Is the father, the 
school-master, the 
world? or is God, 
whom all human beings look up One 
would think. to glance round, sometimes, 
and see the fetters which chain the mind 
and heart, that the world was under the 
government of pedagogues and new- 
fangled sectarians, and that natural 


goodness of heart, rectitude of mind, 


} 


ve;r- 


teeline to be Inte- 


} 
S s utmost ll 








and all which shapes the individual 
were to be systematically crushed 
Thi 


isis getting to be a lengthened 





prolocue to our notice of a book of 
which we have only a few words to say. 
Brallaghan, or the Deipnosophists, be- 
longs to a class of writings much famed 
in Fraser, Blackwood, and the English 
tory magazines, the general character- 
istics of which are an ex-officio love for 


Church and State, a thorough-bred col- 





legiate education, shown in multitudes 


of Greek and Latin verses, a man of the 
world’s knowledge of French, an abun- 
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dance of Tom Moore-ish poetry, an abu- 
sive tongue, and an admirable heart. 
Read some of these effusions, the max- 
ims of O'Doherty, for instance, to a 
person unacquainted with the ways of 
these learned roisterers, Kit North, 


Father Prout and cor pany, and he 


would think himself in an unmitigated 
world of blackeuardism—where the only 
merits recognized were those of tossing 
off pot wrenchil oor-knockers, beat- 
Ing e watch, damr authors in re- 
Vie ri t t i I I >) ‘| Iie 
truth tht I that sentimen 
tality ha rot itl r 
that the desir : » ft r ew 
sentiment | aress ¢ 1 nor 
sense, just as we meet occas witl 
So des yf il¢ 1vact re Ke] ‘ Vs 
Vv ») are att tor t very Syd 
ne s ot courtes d ness { ndaer 
this mask, they e the most gentle 
and lady-like a insinuate 
moralitv in the hearts of fops and 
slangwhangers, who might not relish 
the prescription in its naked state. 
Brallachan’s book bears the name of 


Edward Kenealy for its author,and has 
peen. we pbeleve, most = t not to- 
zine. There is a great dea abo 
Oliver Yorke, and Mahony, and Dr 
Maginn: many old ballads, &c., turned 


gether, contributed to Frazer's M Lg 


into Greek ; papers read at the Club; 
bad spelling, after the manner of Yellow- 
plush; and an elaborate art ‘on the 


poet Moore’s plagiarisms, which are 


enumerated to the number of filty-six. 


1 


We Wi select a iew foolish passa- 


cves,atew merely flippant, a tew witty 
and a few sentimental ones Here is 


something which is mere braggadocio. 


I never had any real respect fora man 


who could not drink thirteen tumblers 
of punch.” And this is propounded 
with the dignity of a maxim alongside 
of aphorisms which would do credit to 
La Bruyere and passages of scholar- 
ship which would honor Dr. Parr. 
Here is another of the frivolous. “ He 
isa pl osopher who can bear the com- 
pany of ¢ ither the Bu ers, or tight 
boots without shrinking.” And another. 


“The most ferocious monsters in exist- 
ence are authors who insist on reading 
their MSS. to their friends and visitors. 


I rea ly believe that the greater part of 
them are descended from the Hyrcanian 
tigers. They are cannibals, bevond the 
pale of society. Their hand is against 


every man, and every man’s hand 
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should be against them. I speak strong- 
ly. because I have suffered much from 
fellows of this sort. Take an instance. 
I was once invited by a poetaster, to hi 
house in the country, and during my 
sojourn | was as miserable as those un- 
happy wret hes within the gloomy 
portal on which Dante tells us is in- 
scribe d.— 

‘ Perish all hope mce ye have entered 
here 
“ songs and comedies were served 1 p 
with breakfast: tragedies and farce: 
at luncheon ; philosophical essays gar- 
nished the di: ing-table : odes,m adrig als, 
and canzonets, were introduced with 
the desert; coffee was accompanied by 
a long epic called the ‘Pr s of 
Time, or the ‘Progress of Trash, | 
lorget whic h ° and the summons to sup- 
per was the signal for producing son 
asafwtida stuff dedicated to Spring 
Rice 4 

Here comes something which might 
be taken out of Hazlitt’s Characteris- 
tics—“ Tell me your second reason: | 
do not want your first. The second is 
the true motive of your actions.” “J 
have heard very dull men say very 
witty things, though unconscious of 
them. Ag: 
centre of Baotia.” Of the impudent 
again, “Punning is a pleasant vice. 
Your dull-witted tools. who find it as im- 


to 





inippe had its source in the 


possible to make a decent pun as 
square the circle, affect to sneer at it, 
and call it the lowest species of wit. 
Be it so. But while it amuses, | am 


content to take it with all its faults. | 
can bear the worst pun with compla- 
cency Hence I laughed with *Miss 





Martineau, when she remarked to me 
the singularity ol the name of Luther’s 
wife, Catharine de Bore. But Harriet 
did not even smile when Dr. Maginn, 
once bantering her on her ‘ preventive 
check,’ said, ‘ Between you — me, 
Harriet, your philosophy is all in my 
eye, Betty Martin, oh!*” 
There is a simplic ity in the opening 
lines 
ro MRS. W. F 


My summer task is ended—the sweet 
: lab 


Thou oft hast heard me speak ol, 1s 


Songs rudely cast for rustic pipe and 
§ I 
tabor 
y 4 
Wild quips, and sportive jests and fan- 


cles, meet, 


Here is this little book, that at thy feet 
Like some meek suppliant lies. 0! ladye 


fair, 
If there be aught within this little 
tome, 
Worthy to win one passing thought of 
thine, 


Thou art the cause:—thy songs of 
be auty rare, 
Phe pleasant days pass’d in thy happy 


'f roses, myrtle, and green eglantine, 
Thy smiles—thy sweet, sweet talk— 
al da ive | he irt, 
And loveliness, and goodness all divine, 
These have Ins} ired the Poet’s gentle 


But what has afforded us more plea- 
sure than anything else is the tribute 
to Dr. Maginn, whose personal quali- 
ties are set in a very e wivtal ble light, and 
with this sketch we le ave the De ‘ipnoso- 
phists with the reader, who, if he be the 
man of sense we take him cc. will, i 
the case of this book and all simi- 
lar ones, extract the abundant nutri- 
ment and throw away the husk. The 
first part of this passage is taken from 
the early part of the volume written 
during the Doctor’s lifetime—the second, 
containing an allusion to the other, 
forms part of an “ obituary.” 


‘Of our associates it behooves me to 
At present I’]1 notice 

And first, pre- 
eminent and alone, stood WiLu1am 
MaGinn, LL. D., occupyin’ the post 
of honor, not only in his capacity of pres- 


five some account. 


only the most prominent, 





idint, but also as the gratest wit in the 
club. No man in it could compose varses 


quicker, or dhrink off his punch sooner, 


ind this, let me tell ye, Misther Yorke, is 


sayin’ a great deal. Nobody but Sir 
WwW uither Scott could adk quate ly de scribe 
Docther Maginn. In one of them 


fathers—I don’t exactly remember which, 
and I’m too lazy to look—I wanst met the 
expression avynp puptovors—the myriad 
minded man. Now sicha one is Doc- 
Maginn: 
A man so various that he seems to be 


Not one, but all mankind’s epitome, 


Dook of Bucking- 


is Dhrvden said of 


ham Thaologian, ‘H isthorian, Poet, 
Metaphysician, Mattymatician, Philoso- 
pher, Phrenologist, Stenographist, Fin- 


cer, Boxer, Orathor, Philologer, Dhra- 
matist, Reviewer, Sonnetteer, Joaker, 
Punsther, Docther of Laws, Hoaxer, 
Political Economist, Ne wspaper-edithor, 
Wit, Dooilist, Pedesthrian, Linguist, 
Arithmetician, O’ Doherty, Pamphleteer, 


pve tes 








5 
4 


we 


Ap epi ee as tena 


i 
* 
. 
7 
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Thranslathor, Epigrammatist, Antiqua- 
rian, Scholar, Conversationist, Novelist, 
and thrue Tory to the back bone. If the 
ould saw de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis could jump up into flesh and 
blood, and take upen itself the form of 
man, the shape which it would assume 
would be another Magin1 With abili- 


nfined to no single branch I tel- 


ties cy l y 
lect, he shines brilliantly in all, and re- 
minds me 
of Johnson’s eulogium on \ 
acerrimi ingenii 

**The Docthor 
unaffected man | 


more than any man I! evir saw 


et multarum 
is in private the 
} 


T 
I 
ever knew I have 





never convarsed with him, I didn’t 
feel as if I had been taukin to Gay, or 
honest Mat Prior The sperrit of good 


nature baims all about him—I never 
heard him saya bitther thing of any é 
And this atthribute forms a remarkable 
fayture in his charikther. Swift hasn't 
written more sevare things of his oppo- 
nents, litherry and politikal, tha 
Maginn. Both is unrivalled in 
bolts of witherin’ 
at a sthroak But 
was habitually and in 
morose cynick. Maginnon the conthrary 
lays aside his sathire with his pen and 


iaun hin 


sarkasm: both crushes 
Dain 
ordinary fe a 


single Switt 
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own writings, have we applied to him, 
and never did we ask in vain. Quota- 
tions the episodes the 
most befitting; obscure points of literary 
history, an elucidation of which we had 
ineflectually hunted for; 

minor lite rary men of other 
difficulty of finding which those conver- 


most 


apposite ; 
sketches of 
lands, the 


sant with such studies alone can appre- 





ciate ; stray lines and sentences from 
authors read only once in a century, and 
quoted but as curiosities: parallel pas- 
saves in the Greek ii Latin and Italian 
and German authors :—all these he could 


refer to without a moment's deliberation, 
as easily as if they had formed the busi- 
ness of his whol ile And yet, like 


ever saw him reacing 


He seemed a perfectly idle man, and 
4 Viedge to «¢ ie to Nil intuition, 
‘* His eruditi vas without pedantry 
—his id had no dogmatism. The 
Avros esa of the Greek sage did not enter 
into any of his opinions, which were 


nversation but with 


the most singular modesty.* He would 
talk to you like a little child on the most 
earned subjects; and whenever he ad- 


vanced a sentiment, he would turn to his 


hearer with an appealing look, as il he 


sthrikes only in prent. I have seen him distrusted his own judgment, : would 
in all hours and in allcompany; in sick- not willingly mislead another's We 
ness and in health; by his own fires have seen him listen attentively to the 
and at the boords of others Always he speculations of a boy: gently correcting 
was the same—the gay good-humored him when he was wrong whe he 
man of jaynius whose sash I vas right ente gr wit the 
sembled rather a bright v f filloso- spirit of his views, but , Ore 
fee anecdote, | ather \ tha x us t he t I t m- 
the meer comm places of eve lis- gs Wed ‘ ittered a 
course, Quidquid come loquens,etomnia 8 ism in | eag in- 
dulecia dicens [Cic ad Lis.] Mag quirer after t tigations 
was LL.D. at the age of twenty-five ‘ t ‘ . 
Can I give at re st r 3 snun tudent t \rovra 1s \ é r 
ot the airly di per tof his iS OF ed justice His s a r was 
the assiduity of s V \ il- he ed, lan, 
tivated ther lexibly to his : zsh they 

* ‘ * * ° . * a) i? i iets y 

‘His memory was the strongest int r \ 5 I"} Ro 
world, and was rich storehouse of tion w vl y $ is 
learning, so that he might with propriety we vl the memory of it is 
be called, like the sublime Long s, painted on t 3 He would in- 
‘the living librarv.’ Otten w l t his I t s t u- 
of some scholastic 1 s t { oul t It 4 vas a te 

* While the letters of Brallaghan (published in Fraser for January and February, 1842) were yet 
in manuscript, they were submitted to the Doctor, and the delineations of own ¢ icter seemed 
to please him particularly. He felt greatly interested in their success, and did all his power to 


ensure it Pome misapprehension having arisen 
the spirit of those allus , the 
those trifles should have given him annoyance 





Dear Keneaty—How could you possibly think that I was offer 
if he mmagined any 
nents extravagant, especially as appearing in 


your notices? N must have greatly m 
did say that I thought the comp 
connected with my name 


Come over and spend the evening with me, 
row evening, calling about seven o'clock. 
55, Upper Stamford St 


yn the part of one of the Dor 
Author wrote to the latter regretting, as h 


taken 


but surely there is nobo« 
be, atthe bottom of his heart, annoyed by flattery 
offence you offer me or anybody else, my dear Kenealy. you will rub 
my wife and daughter, if not better engaged, to-mor 


‘'s friends as to 
had been informed, that 
owing was the Doctor's rep! 

ded by the overflowing kindness of 
thing of the kind I certainly 


a quarter 8 








The fo 


much 
ly connected with the scribbling trade who can 

What cat refuses fish?” If that is all the 
through life easily enough 


Your's faithfully 
Witttam Macina 
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master, and their presence always brought 
brightness to his eyes. On his death-bed 
the desolate condition in which he knew 
that he was leaving them was the great 
sorrow of his soul; but he committed 
them to the generosity of this mighty 
country, whose charities are more sub- 
lime trophies of its greatness than its 
grandest trophies by sea or on the land. 

~ “His poetry was of the highest order 
of humor—far superior to Swift, and en- 
tirely exempt from his grossness and im- 
purity. Not a single line did he ever 
write which dying he might have wished 
to blot; not a single obscene thought can 
be discerned in the whole range of his 
compositions, poetical or in prose. The 
wildness of wit was well known; 
but his muse was always decent, and 
never arrayed herself in the unmodest 
peplos in which some of our modern 
authors have shown her. 

** His theological knowledge was exten- 
sive. He had deeply studied the eccle- 
siastical writers, and spoke of Hooker 
and Barrow with rapture. Never lived a 


his 
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man impressed with amore humble sense 
of his own failings, or with a finer vene- 
ration of our great Creator. He enter- 
tained for mankind an enlarged and be- 
witching love, and, conscious of human 
frailty, never spoke severely of their 
errors, but always incharity. Hedid not 
hold himself aloof from his kind with the 
sullen digmty of other eccentric spirits, 
but mingled with them with the careless, 
familiar of Fielding, or Fox, or 
Goldsmith, and would share in the noisy 
sports of younger men as if he were a 
boy himself, and not the rival of Swift in 
all true greatness, and infinitely beyond 
him in every private trait deserving of 
our love. His works, when they are col- 
lected, will form an imperishable monu- 
ment of his mind; but his genius, though 
splendid, was the least of his qualifica- 
tions: and the writer of this notice can 
declare, that he valued more the kind and 
gentle heart of his deceased friend than 
all the glories of his intellect or the daz- 
zling brightness of his fancy.” 


ease 


LEGENDS OF THE LAKES.—NO. LI. 


BY 


REV. R 


ALPH HOYT. 


[Sene@ Lake, on which the town of Geneva is situated, is perhaps the most picturesque sheet of 


water in @ur State Itis about forty-one miles long, 
scenery, and furnishing atevery point fine subjects for the 
falls some inches at regular intervals 

other lakes. Dead b dies ne 

like a subtle murderer, it would never otherwise confess. 
from end to end of this beautiful lake 

by the ancit 


girt with the most romantie 
pen, or forthe pencil. The water rises and 


and two miles wide; 


a phenomenon not accounted for in this nor observed in our 
ver float upon its surface, but its extreme transparency often reveals what, 


A large tree has been floating up and down, 


during many years, and itis now regarded with much interest 
nt dwellers of the neighborhood, from whom the writer gathered the wild tradition 


which, in the following poem, he has humbly endeavored to preserve.) 


OUTALISSA. 


Tne tempest gathering fierce and fast, 
Darkly the welkin overcast ; 
The sun was o’er the western hill; 
And autumn winds blew chill ; 
The ominous melancholy owl 
Screamed to the prowling panther’s how! ; 
The wolf lay lurking in his lair, 
Scenting the treacherous air. 


By Seneca, that wildly tossed, 
A weary stranger, lone and lost, 
Pursued his dismal, dangerous way, 


Seeking a place to lay 


His fainting heart and uching head, 
And sleep the slumber of the dead ; 

Praying only that he might die 
Screened from each monster’s eye. 
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As sadly onward still he pressed, 

Deep anguish brooding in his breast, 
The last hoy e quenching in despair, — 

‘Yaicomah !—who comes there ?” 
A forest-voice demanded mild ;— 

*“ Peace to the wanderer of the wil 
Rest. straneer.—hide thee from the blas 

Till this drear night be past. 


In Outalissa’s friendly cell, 
The white man shall securely dwe! 
Shall sit upon the welk ome-seat, 
And share his children’s meat,” 
To where a taper dimly burned, 
The worn waylarer fainting turne d 
And soon, within the red man’s door. 


Slept. all his sorrows o’er 


Went past the ni rht.— went past the storm; 


Ihe friowing sun came richt and warm 
Adown on hill, and va and wood 
Cheering the m ity solitude 


Where grew the sacred Council-Tree 
Upon the verge of Outales 

The chieftain and the guest ascend. 
And free in social converse blend ; 
Beguiling still the toilsome way 

With kindest words that each could say, 


+ 


Pill, from the summit’s lofty crown. 





rm 
I hey on the scene helow M ked dow n, 


Far-gazing, as o’er half the globe, 
On nature in her fairest robe ; 


Hoar-forests, dells, and silver streams,— 





It seemed but Fancy’s land of dream 
A glorious, inspiring sight— 
A world all bathed in living light 


But deeply now the patriarch sighed, 


And, o’er the lovely vision, cried 

“ Alas, that these old eves should see, 
Home of my sires, thy destiny ! 

Mark, stranver! When these limbs are still— 


When Outalissa’s heart is chill— 


ro il 


* 
When his fleet arrow flies no more 
By Seneca’s wild mountain shore— 
: Then this fair landscape shall be thine : 


The white man’s sword these fields of mine 
Will stain with the poor Indian’s blood ; 
Each rivulet will be a flood 

Swoll’n with our wives’ and orphans’ tears ! 


7 
ee 


Ah, that these eves should see those years !— 
That I, pr iphetic, should behold . 

The wolf in my defenceless fold, 

And unavenged, foredoomed to die, 


My 


ant 





trusty warriors lifeless lie! 


; Oh stranger, that dark hour I see, 

Yet turns my heart with hope to thee ; 
Say, when the red man’s hut shall blaze, 
And thy white brothers fierce shall raise 
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The long, annihilating knife, 

Wilt thou protect my widowed wife ; 
My comely, dark-eyed daughter save 
From brutal hands, if not the grave. 
But ah, too much from thee I ask; 
*T'were e’en for me a mighty task, 
Though I were then as firm to be, 
And stalwart. as this Council-Tree: 
I would not, stranger, ask thee swear 
To see fulfilled a hopeless prayer, 
But this one boon [ joy to know 
Thou canst and freely wilt bestow ; 
Take this green branch, and o’er it bend, 
And swear to be the Indian’s friend ! 


“ By Manitou that hears me vow, 

By yon bright orb that sees me bow, 

By the deep lake beneath our feet, 

By heaven above, that marks deceit, 
Aud by this sacred Tree, whose shade 

A solemn council hall is made, 

Eternal love to thee and thine 

Shall warm this grateful heart of mine !” 


“Enough!” the aged Sachem said, 

And pensive drooped his silvered head ; 

Sad thoughts oppressed his heart,—he wept, 
Then leaned against the tree, and slept. 


Now noon was glowing on the hills, 
The herds were laving in the rills, 

The lake, rejoicing in its sheen, 
Reflected all the golden scene, 

The sky was cloudless, and the breeze 
Came odorous o’er sweet-scented trees, 
"T was, near and far, a fair domain 

A monarch might be proud to gain. 


Then rushed upon the stranger’s soul, 
| ; 
Temptation dark,—'tis but to roll 
The sleeping chief beyond the brink, 
And all is mine !—’tis but a link 
That, breaking, I shall sooner buy 
What must be mine by prophecy. 


The spell had power !—Oh, gratitude, 


Where then thy thunderbolts !—he viewed 
The slumber deepening on the eye, 
Watched the last, sad, foreboding sigh, 

Till all in quiet sleep were stilled, 

Then crept, a murderer, staunch and skilled, 
And the curst perjury fulfilled ! 


That deed was seen in heaven, and swift 
The Spirit-Senecas uplift 

Their vengeful prayer :-—( Yh! Manitou! 
That see’st o’er all the world below, 

And mark’st the ingrate, and deceit, 

Let flee the whirlwind from thy feet! 

sut e’er that prayer had reached the throne, 
The dire, avenging blast was down! 








iat asleep 


a 


ee 


“d 
: 
; 
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The last wild bound, and 
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Clutched the foul wretch_—and reft the tree 
That shadowed o’er the perjury, 

And instant, as the lightning’s flash, 

Down, down the craggy steep they crash ! 
Till from a jutting rock they take 

reach the lake! 
Th’ astonished water hastes to hide 

The twain intruders in its tide ; 

Mid-depth they part,—the villain white 


Sinks to the caves,—the tree, to sight 


Its way with swift ascension wins, 
And its long wandering begins. 


The sires of Seneca are dead, 

A thousand moons have come and fled, 
Their hunting seasons all are past, 
Yet still that Council-Tree shall last, 
And as it journeys still complain—— 


“] SAW GREAT OUTALISSA SLAIN 


New York, April, 1845. 


ea 


EDUCATION.* 


Wir the controversy of which these 
publications form a part, we have no- 
thing to do. We would merely avail 
ourselves of the occasions thus furnish- 
ed, to suggest a few thoughts of our 
own upon the subject. We may re 
nase 


mark, by the way, however, that we | 
read Mr. Mann’s “ Report,” before any 
opposition to it had appeared. We 
must say, we thought it an admirable 
production in every respect, admirable 
in matter and in manner: and we were 
not a little surprised to find a portion of 
the Boston teachers waging a war 
against it. Calm and temperate, but 
firm and vigorous, Mr. Mann seems ad- 
mirably qualified for the post he occu- 
pies. Most heartily do we wish he may 
continue to hold it, so long as he will 
furnish us with such productions as the 
“Report.” ‘True, his standard is high, 
very high; but not at all higher than 


we need. Though, perhaps, not likely 
to be attained, it does not seem un- 


attainable: and we would much rather 


soon 


see the practice rais« d than the standard 


depressed. We found, indeed, some 


slight matters in the “ Report,” from 


which to dissent, but felt inclined on the 
whole to raise a oud and nea note 
in its lavor as we ¢ ild Of his subse- 


uent doings in reply to the Thirty-one, 
we have nothing to say If on some 
points he appeared rather bitter and vio- 
lent, it should be borne in mind, that he 
had no slight provocation; and it must 


be contessed, we think, on all hands, that 


he has own himself a man whom it 
is saier conciliate than to irritate 
That t vhole subject of education 
s 1 be d spat ned in a singie article 
probal y is not expected, certainly 1s 
not promised. For, should we attempt 
to go over so much space in so little 


* Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education Bos- 


ton: March 1, 1844 


Remarks on the Seventh Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, 


M Secre- 


tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston: Little & Brown, 1544 
Reply to the “* Remarks” of Thirty-one Boston School-masters on the Seve nth 


Annual Report, &c. By Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board. Boston: Fowle 


& Capen 
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time, we would not go into any of it; 


and as we intend to urge the prece pt of 


going into things, we ought, ‘ possible, 
to avoid the ex imple ol going ove rthem. 
That our readers may not indulge the 
anticipation of novelties, we beg to as- 
sure them in the outset, that we mean 
to re-co lect and re-present the oldest 
truths we can find. 

Education is one of the few subjects 
whose ac know ledged creatness compa- 
excludes them from our 
thoughts, and whose very triteness de- 
nies them a just appreciation. The 
least understood, perhaps, of all subjects 
save religion, people think they under- 
stand it so well that they can hardly be 
induced to reflect upon it. As is often 
the case with the Bible, we seem to 
have read the subject into a dead letter ; 
to have heard so much upon it, that we 
know nothing whatever about it. The 
chief danger now appears to be, that its 
advocates will eat it out of house and 
home ; that its physicians will doctor it 
to death; for, that we are fast killing it 
with kindness, that we are nursing and 
petting it into a pre mature grave, is a 
fact too obvious to need rem: ark. Tem- 
les are daily erected and priesthoods 
established for it; nay, our efforts to 
build prevent our becoming temples for 
it: and our enthusiasm in its deification 
would seem to argue its decease. It is 
with no little shame, therefore, that we 
venture to open our mouth upon the 
subject ; and our only apology for speak- 
ing is, the almost universal practice, in 
which we have ourselves been educated, 
of praising it, and neglecting it. 

To declaim on the advantages of edu- 
cation were, indeed, an easy matter, 
and, probably, no less useless than easy ; 
but to set forth the means by which it 
may be best secured is truly difficult. 
In a certain sense it may be ‘styled the 
creator of all that is peculiar to our be- 
ing; the inspirer of all our distinctive 
attributes. Gifted, indeed, with the germs 
of a rational soul, it is yet education 
that must breathe into those germs the 
breath of life, and spread them forth in 
graceful development. Like the air we 
breathe, it is the very life of our being; 
like the air we breathe, too, its worth 
cannot be adequately felt, till we ven- 
ture out of its presence. All nature 
lays herself under voluntary tribute in 
its favor; there is not an object in the 


ratively 


universe without us, there is not a prin- 
ciple in the universe within us, but con- 
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tributes a testifying voice to its impor- 
tance. Without it, man is scarcely supe- 
rior to the brutes; with it, he becomes 
scarcely inferior to angels. Chained to 
earth with his body, education may yet 
bring his soul to touch heaven. With- 
out it, we exist but among material 
things and palpable forms, discerning 

suited to earthly 


nothing but objects 
appe- 


uses, and answering to earthly 
tites ; all nature seems speechless, soul- 
less, meaningless; spiritual darkness and 
spiritual silence brood over the face of 
creation. But education comes trans- 
forming and transfiguring all before us; 
in her presence the whole creation be- 
comes a divine apocalypse ; 


*€ Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing travels,’ 


she hangs a whisper, a tale, or a song 
in the mouth of everything that sur- 
rounds us; nature grows instinct with 
beauty and life at her touch; and all 
things wax eloquent of God. 

But it is not our purpose to spend 
time in mere encomia on a thing 
which all would be glad enough to have; 
which it is so much easier to wish than 
to get ; and which is recommended to us 
alike by daily experience of its advan- 
tage and by ‘the instinctive election of 
our nature. To furnish, if possible, some 
aids and inducements to get and to give 
what allare compelled to wish, is the task 
we have set ourselves. While, therefore, 
our limits will oblige us to be general, 
our design requires us to be as practical 
as we can. Our task, though self- 
imposed, is one for which we truly feel 
our inadequacy; but we are sure that 
the integrity of our purpose will amply 
compensate us for the feebleness of our 
periormance. 

Of laborers and of writers in 
the field of education there is certainly 
at present no deficiency ; but the mis- 
fi tune is, that the study and practice 
of it are seldom found together. For 
most part, those who act think not, and 
those who think act not; so that we 
have either mere speculation without 
experience, or mere labor without re- 
flection. Now, if instruction were a 
mere mechanical affair, requiring only 
afew intellectual artizans to devise the 
machinery, and then a stream of physi- 
cal labor to keep it in motion, all this 
might do; but such, it seems to us, is 
not quite the case. What we more 
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particularly need is, a code of instruc- 
tion setting forth the combined results 
of both experience and reflection; for 
in this, as in most other things, true 
wisdom is the offspring of both. It is 
only from experience suggesting the 
thought, and thought shaping the 
means, and practice approving the 
thought, that any legitimate results are 
It is necessary, not 
only that each one should have an idea 
of his own to translate into action, but 
ould translate it into action 


to be expected. 


that each 
for himself ; for while his means must 
be carefully suited to his patients, his 
plan must also be suited to himself. 
In short. it is only by reflection adapt- 
ing itself to practical exigencies, and by 
action embodying and testing the results 
of reflection, that any genuine fruit is 
to be produced. Many have indeed 
written with great beauty and fluency ; 
have even conquered, in the ory, W hole 
provinces of ignorance and vice ; for in 
the world of mere speculation all things 
are not only possible, but easy ; but if 


they were to encounter its rea! difficul- 


ties, they would doubtless find how 
much easier it is to tell the world what 


were good to be done, than 


into the world and perform their own 
instructions. But without stopping to 
dwell on such considerations, we shall 
proceed to suggest, as well as we may, 
some practical observations in regard to 
getting and giving instruction. 

Now, in our ideas and plans of edu- 


il we are apt 


cation, it is to be feared that we 


to vo out 


to make an undue division and distri 
We seem, often, to 


regard the student as having various 


bution of labor 


t susceptibilities, which may 


independen 
be best devel ped and disci; ned in suc- 
cession. Hence, we sup} 

ral endowments to have each its ap- 
proj riate _ teacher and school ; and 
assume that we even draw out his 
nature faster and bette 


to but one endowment 


therefore address our instruction to 
but one side « S nature it on { 
aim to couiplete education on a 


Assuredly, 


sort ol rolalory scheme 
no mistake can be greater or mor 
fatal than this. Such a course is re- 
pugnant alike to nature and to sound 
philosophy. It is not so much falling 
in with, and carrying out nature, as 
trying to supers de and dispense with 
her. It not only does not educate, in- 


deed, but altogether miseducates, in- 
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asmuch as it destroys the very harmony 
and equilibrium of being from which 
all trne wisdom springs, and which it 
is the aim of all true education to pro- 
duce. Sucha school, in short, rather 
shuts pupils up away from instruction, 
than shuts them up with it; we had 
better send them out into the fields and 
woods, and leave them to the unassisted 
influence of nature. 


Considered as the subject of educa- 
tion, man is not made up of parts, to be 
addressed in succession; he is an unity, 
a whole. ‘I mind is not a mixture, 


or mechanism of spiritual susceptibi 


but an individual concrescence; 


hities, but 

and the st development of any one 

susceptibility implies a corresponding 
| the others. Intel- 





ae velopn ent 
lectual, moral, social, and religious en- 
dowments, do not refer to different 
elements of a compound substance, 
but to the same individual being, now, 


o truth, now, to 


duty, now, to society, and now, to them 


¢ 


viewed in relation 


all together. The chief worth of edu- 


cation undoubtedly consists in its form- 
ing or promoting the well-being of its 
subject; and his well-being in ev¢ ry 
capac ify Is separable, even In idea, 


from his well-being in any capacity. 


He is not created, and is not to be re- 
renerated.—is not lost, and is not to be 
saved, by parts and parcels, and there- 
ore is not te be developed and cultivat- 
ed by parts and parcels, any more than 
a bird, or aplant. Even the head will 
never work to any good purpose, unless 
ce tantiy suy ple d with warmth from 
tne heart educate the ormer into 180- 
), and it w eze Ul By a par- 

ind onesidec ture, a man may, 

ed, contribute to the economical 
l-being of society; but that his own 
well-being Is, or can be, thus secured 
is entirely out of the question. Mere 
econom sts and I ers coubtiess 
| e their ‘ ( ( nave saw- 
I nd cotton-fac es; but it isa 
shametul a e tern to ¢ em 
ellige me} We often speak of 
reason and imaginatiol r¢ mpie, as 
incompat W ¢ i ther This, 
ve § ect, is a pretty sure sign that 


we lack them both; for. in our present 
state of being, neither can exist and 
act without the other. Many people 
seem to think all knowledge consists in 
acquiring and using certain abstract 
ideas. But the truth is, this is no 
knowledge at all, for God and nature 
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give us no such things to study. They 
are but the spider’s-web of our own 
brain, and those who employ their 
minds in spinning them generally stum- 
ble over them into perdition. The 
more we think, without humility, and 
reverence, and love, the further shall 
we go astray. It is like using our 
eyes without light; in which case, 
they only see phantoms, and thus make 
fools of us. Mere logicians and ab- 
stractionists, like Mr. Hume, may in- 
deed become very popular authors, but 
they cannot possibly tell the truth. 
Such men can no more distinguish 
between a martyred saint and an ex- 
ecuted criminal, between one dying for 
the truth, and one dying by the truth, 
than a man without eyes or ears can 
distinguish between colors and sounds ; 
and whenever they attempt to speak on 
such subjects, they cannot choose but 
lie. Those people who, in the pride 
and arrogance of modern illumination, 
are perpetually kicking up such a hub- 
bub of logic, and constructing their 
Babel-tower of syllogisms, and pack- 
ing men off to one place and another on 
railroads of moral, and political, and 
theological doxies and abstractions ; 
we very much doubt whether they 
truly know anything. If they had 
any true knowledge of things, would 
they be so desperately love-sick for 
certain abstract ideas? If they really 
saw anything out of themselves, would 
they have so much confidence in them- 
selves? Do not the cobwebs, which 
they are for ever spinning out of their 
minds, blur their vision,so as to prevent 
their anything, or, at least, 
seeing into anything that God or nature 
has made? Would not the least par- 
ticle of true wisdom drive out of them 
that contempt and arrogance that so 
dilates and gigantifies them! If we do 
not wish to be befooled out of what 
little wit we have, had we not better 
make haste to cork our ears with our 
and take ourselves out of their 


seeing 


fingers, 
way, whatever righteous judgments and 
holy indignations it may please their 
aweet voices to utter respecting us ? 
sut we dicress. It is idle, then, to 
talk of an intellectual school, of a moral 
school, of a social school, of a religious 
school, and of a corresponding division 
of the duties and functions of a teacher. 
Each school must be all, and all schools 
must be each. Each study must be 
all, and all studies must be each. It 
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is only in virtue of all these relations, 
that a teacher is to succeed in any one 
of them. It is only by addressing 
himself to every endowment at once, 
that he is to speak successfully to any 
endowment. Everything is to be 
taught with our whole nature: every- 
thing is to be studied with our whole 
nature. Can the brain perform its func- 
tions without the heart, or the heart, 
without the lungs, as the lungs, without 
the brain? Does not the successful 
operation of each depend upon the 
constant co-operation of them all ? Why 
do we not analyze our food before we 
eat it, and then take the constituent 
elements by themselves, at such times 
and in such portions as convenience or 
physical science may prescribe? The 
answer of course is, nature has so 
made our bodies, that each organ re- 
quires all the elements, and all the 
organs requires each element of our 
food ; and that, if all the constituents 
be taken together as nature furnishes 
them, then each organ will perform its 
office, and receive its share, according 
to the laws ofsystem. Nay, it requires 
the harmonious co-operation of all the 
organs, to digest and assimilate the 
food for each. If, then, we take mate- 
rials to make flesh, and blood, and 
bones, separately and successively, of 
course neither will be made; and our 
skillin gastronomy will stop our gas- 
tronomising. 

As nature feeds and exercises all the 
organs of the body at once, so instruc- 
tion should feed and exercise all the 
faculties of the mind at once ; and if 
the food for either be decomposed into 
its constituent elements, it can only 
be taken as medicine, relished, perhaps, 
bya diseased taste, but loathed by a 
healthy one. It is for this reason, 
doubtless, that those minds which are 
most in love with nature as she is, often 
have the least relish for her when ana- 
ly zed into scientific abstractions. Such 
minds instinctively reject the anatomies 
of science, and cleave to the living 
forms of nature, because of their very 
wholeness and healthiness. 

l'o be a true teacher, therefore, re- 
quires a whole man. Clear visions, 
warm sympathies, noble passions, and 
lofty purposes; the whole mind, and 
heart, and soul, and body; all, in short, 
that goes to make up the totality and 
integrity of a man and a gentleman, 
should be present and active in each 
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and every part of the work: and the 
less hesmells of the closet, or the office, 


or the pulpit, or the school-room,—of 


but heaven, and na- 
ture, and humanity, the more instinc- 
tive will be his instructions. He, who 
brings only a book, a voice, a sceptre, 
and a piece of cerebral clock-work into 
the school-room, can never truly teach 
anything, because he does not truly 
know anything. He may act upon the 
mind as an external force, but he can- 
not act within it, so asto develope it ; 
and all his instructions will but tend to 
crush and deform it into angularity. 
A teacher should stand before his pu- 

ils, as at once the subject and the ob- 
ject of all the feelings and faculties 
that enter into the idea of manhood. 
He should be to them a breathing reve- 
lation of humanity, in the recognition 
of which they are themselves to grow 
up into men. He becomes their in- 
structor, not so much by virtue of 
what he knows and says, as by virtue 
of what he is. Mere Jearning, mere 
competency as a scholar, though indis- 
pensable, is by no means enough. Him- 
self is the matter to be communicated ; 
his learning is but the means of com- 
munication, and indispensable only as a 
means. He is not touse himself as an 
instrument to impart what he knows, 
but use what he knows as an instru- 
ment to impart himself. To communi- 
cate life and inspiration to the mind, 
the thing; the mere communication 
of diagrams, and theorems, and syllo- 
gisms, is nothing. In short, all true 
instruction is but forming and perfect- 
ing a mutual acquaintance ; a process 
in which each tries to reproduce himself 
in the other, and reproduce the other in 
himself. Hence the necessity, that the 
teacher should be able to touch the pu- 
pil’s mind on all sides at once ; or ra- 
ther, to touch the centre, and through 
this diffuse his influence over the 
whole ; as nature unfolds a flower by 
acting in and through the entire plant 
at once, and not by acting on each 
petal in succession. Without the respect 
and love of the pupil, he cannot get 
access to his mind ; without access to 
his mind he cannot get his respect and 
love ; in a word, he must have access 
to the whole at once, or he can have 
access to none at all. 

All our plans, then, of instruction are 
worthless, unless they aim, as far as 
they go, at the harmonious and simu!- 


anything, indeed, 
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taneous development and culture of 
our whole nature. The truth is, a 
human being is not be raised out of the 
region of ignorance and debasement 
by fragments and sections ; as far ashe 
is raised at all, his whole being must be 
raised at once; and all attempts to 
raise him otherwise will but tend to 
pull himasunder. In this matter, divi- 
sion is destruction ; it is as if the brain, 
the heart, and thelungs should perform 
their several functions apart from each 
other ; while it is only by the united 
action of all, that each continues to ex- 
ist. Tointruct, is, to perform the high- 
est duty of one intelligent being to ano- 
ther intelligent being, on grounds of 
common sympathy, and from feelings 
of mutual affection. ‘Teaching is the 
exercise of benevolence in imparting 
knowledge from a sense of duty, or 
the discharge of duty in imparting 
knowledge from a principle of love: 
we care not how you have. it, but it 
must be all in each, and each in all, or 
it can be truly nothing. 

But there is, probably, no point in 
which this position is better verified 
than in the obvious necessity of subordi- 
nation and respectful submission to a 
teacher. ‘To load down a teacher with 
responsibilities, and yet withhold from 
him the authority requisite to their dis- 
charge, is almost as common as it 
is preposterous. The great strife, 
among us democrats, is, to secure our 
right, without doing our duties ; to re- 
alize the benefits of government, with- 
out being governed. Impatient of the 
demand all the 


least inequality, we 
blessings of subordination; and are 


everywhere try ing to substitute convic- 
tions of interest for sentiments of loy- 
alty and reverence. We are like Gon- 
zalo in the play, the latter end of whose 
commonwealth forgets the beginning; 
we will have no sovereignty, and yet 
we will all be kings. Now, to be above 
or beyond the control of a teacher, is, 
simply, to be above or be tot his in- 
struction; for it is perfectly natural 
that pupils should conceive themselves 
wiser than their teacher, when they are 
encouraged or allowed to sit in judg- 
ment on his requisitions. Docility im- 
plies submissiveness, and upon indoci- 
lity all instruction is of course power- 
less. The mind must be humbled be- 
fore it can be elevated; the heart must 
be softened before it can be moulded. 
People can never rise until they look 
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up to something above them; while 
looking up to themselves, their course is 
always downwards. Angels, so far as 
we know, have never fallen but once, 
and that was in an attempt at self-gov- 
ernment. Democracy may be good in 

place, but if peop le if treated as 
democrats is to be ex- 
pected that they will es _ vils in man- 


in boyhood, 


hood. A sel{-governing school is, sim- 
ply, a self-damning school. If men 
are ever to govern themselves, they 


e be first taught to obey. 
Ybedience to ourselves but the re- 
nunciation If people 
be made coordinate with each other, they 
not teacher and 
and bedlam springs up in the 


must periore 
of all obedience. 


all become teachers, 

pupus 

footsteps of ourschool-house democracy. 
! 

No one can teac 

over us ; 


‘h us, unless he be set 


if he set us over ourselves, we 
| be sure to set ourselves over him. 


In short, we can learn from 


never truly 





a teacher, till we obey him; we can 
never truly obey him, till we revere 
him; we can never truly revere him, till 
we recognize his superiority ; and if that 
recognition cannot be awakened in our 
minds, itmustl vakened tn our bodies. 
If we both ob« id revere, we are his 
freemen ; if we obey without revering, 
we are slaves to him : if we neither obey 
nor revere, we are slaves to tl e devil. 

Hence, too, in reward to the teacher, 
the manner and spirit with which he en- 

rces his authority, are no less impor- 
tant than the act of enforcement itself. 


To regard 
his pupils, 


DOW 


himself, or be regarded by 
mere ly 
r, Is utterly subve ‘rsive = 


respect 


the very 

which all true sub- 
“His government must 
government 
and of might 
of princi- 


and loyalty 


mission Impiles. 
and felt to be a 
might 


in enforcement ot right; 


be kr WI 


of right, not one of 


only 
ple, not of passion; of practical equity, 


too, not of abstract legality; and 


living order, not of lifeless formality. 
rr ‘ . o 
I'he naked enforcement of order by 
threats and penalties is alike vicious 


and impotent. 
tous 


. a 
severely 


The capricious or gratui- 
exercise ot power cannot be too 
censured, or studiously 
it mars the sense of right, 
producing the effect of 
If a teacher would be truly obeyed, he 
must be more ready to ¢ 
to take them; to meet 
upon him, than to enforce the obligations 
to him: all, he must avoid 
any ostentation of conscience; for there 
VOL. XVI.——-NO. LXXKXIII, 


too 
avoided ; 

without og order. 
ive liberties than 
the obligations 


and, above 
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is probably nothing that youth are so 
quick to perceive, so slow to forget, and 
so sure to despise, as moral coxcombery. 
The moralistic and pietistic cant of the 
present day, is the last thing that ought 
to have any place in the world; and 
the school-room is the last place in the 
world where it ought to be practised. 
The whole system, indeed, of adminis- 
tration should be pervaded by a spirit of 
humanity and conscientiousness. Every 
act of enforcement must derive its 
sanction and its efficacy from an obvi- 
porsenent, yet unostentatious, 
duty. He, who strikes one 
blow from a severe sense of duty, and 
then turns away to hide his grief for the 
pam or disgrace he has been obliged to 
inflict, will scarcely need to strike again. 
On all scores, indeed, it is best to treat 
we thought they had souls. 
they may not always have 

them; but by trea tine them as if they 
had, we may reasonal sly hope to de velope 
souls in them; while, by treating 
them as if the y had shall be 
sure to kill all the soul out of 


ously 


sense of 


pupils as if 
It is true, 


hut 


none, we 


germs ol 


them. Doubtless,the worst of all govern- 
ments is that which only acts upon 
them, not within them; which gives 
them all to dread, and nothing to vene- 
rate: and the next worst is that which 
disdains to act upon them, in *toact 
within them; for, whether have 
souls or not, they certainly have bodies ; 
and treating them as if they see no 


bodi 


as il 


as bad as tre ati n o them 
To reason with 
a “es is but to compromise with his 
‘lf-will; the surest way to confirm the 
very disobedience which needs to be sub- 
dued. No one can possibly understand 
the worth of obedience until he obeys ; 
and all attempts to reason him into it 
only tend to strengthen him against it. 
If it be said that pu pils are rational be- 
ings, our answer is, they are not ra- 
tional beings, until they obey; if they 
were, they would not need to be reason- 
ed into submission. in the school-room, 
or the nursery, an ounce of birch is al- 
ways worth a ton of logic. That there 
is de unger in using the former, is admit- 
ted: that there is more danger in refus- 
ing it, a very wise man once asserted, 
and a very wise age is now demonstrat- 
ing. The truth is, people may as well 
be destroyed in their youth, as be edu- 
cated into grown-up destructives ; they 
may as well be burnt up in the egg, as 
hatched out into walking firebrands. 


33 


es is nearly 





they had no souls. 
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The modern notion, that, whether as 
pupils, or as citizens, we are to obey or- 
ders, as according with our sense of 
right, and not as coming from our law- 


ful governors, is alike false in theory and 


fat | in practice It such be the doc- 
trine of democracy, then we, for one, 
have sma!l care for de MOC racy. By oe 
inviting p pils to sit in judeme ato n thei 
duties, we foster a = » of siilaedited 
ing,a sort of intellectual self-sufficing- 
ness, that is equa! iy at war with growth 


in knowledge, and with growth in virtue. 
Government, from its very nature, in- 
volves something wh ich the forms of 
logic cannot convey, and the understand- 
ing cannot receive ; and of which the 
whip is a far better expression than all 
the syllogisms in creation. 

And the notion, that a teacher. or a 
parent, should enforce his orders by love, 
is nearly as bad as the notion that he 
should enforce them by logic. The truth 
is, it is time enough to show pupils 


our love, when they have obeyed; 
while disobedient, we had better show 
them our authority. It may even be 
questioned whether pupils, while in a 
state of disobedience, are fit objects ot 


love, and whether such untimely mani- 
festations of it be not a positive injury 
to them. It looks rather too much like 


of love. and thus prec luding the natural 


oe with the natural conditions 


motives t 0 obe lience. 
It is often said, indeed, that by inflict- 
ing corporeal punish ment. we break 


down a pup ‘s self-respect But if a 


pupil respects himsel! I 

and disobedient, the more pity for him, 
and the more whip for him, too. This 
is altogether a bastard self-respect—a 
self-respect that is ine aie ble with 
a respect cor caw and authority: and the 
quicker it is broken down, the better. 
Genuine self-re sepect always involves, or 
rather presupposes, a recognition and 
confession of what isabove us; is of a 
meek and submissive spirit; and mani- 
fests itself in a generous loyalty, that 
fears, or rather scorns, to disobey. A 
stiff neck is sure proof of low thoughts ; 
and low bows are the truest signs of 
lofty conceptions. If pupils really respect 
themselves, the y will not give a teacher 
occasion to mar their self-respect; for, in 
this case, neither floggings, fondlings, 
nor syllogisms will be needed. The 
sentiment, so often wickedly miscalled 
self-respect, which makes pupils self- 


willed and insubmissive, is the same 


in kind that once turned angels into 
devils. Let it be crushed ‘ Power, in 
short, is obviously a much better repre- 
sentative of authority than logic or sti 

’ sindiaiie 


often the best, sometimes the only, 


and the sense or sensation of 


means to awaken a proper respect for 
authority 

But the upshot of all these remarks 
touching discipline is, that a teacher 
must inspire reverence and love, in or- 
der to impart knowledge ; that he is to 
awaken these sentiments by being. him- 
self, their object. and not by d scoursing 
ional them ; that the pupil’s heart must 
be subdued before his head can be In- 
structed ; and that order is to be main- 
tained, not by emotions of fear, nor by 
convictions of the understanding, but by 
true moral, nay, religious feelings of 
submissiveness, and by true social feel- 
ings of respectfulness. It is by thus ad- 
dressing and interesting all the suscep- 
tibilities, moral, social, religious, and 
intellectual, at once, and by engaging 
them all upon himself as their object, 
that a teacher is to instruct: and he 
may be assured, that wh vat ver suscepti- 
bilities he does not take along with him, 
will pull against him; that whatever 
powers he may — n, unless he awa- 


ken them all, will be thwarted by those 
which he leaves asleep. But we have 
doubtless said enough on this subject, 
and will therefore pass to an ther topic, 

Whether the pride and arrogance of 
modern illumination have fultilled, or 
are fulfilling all their promises to the 


world, may. we think, admit of serious 
doubt. In edueation we have cs rtainly 
had illuminators enough ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the places they have visited are 
not, it is believec 

their visits. In spite of all our modern 
march-ol-intellect, we cannot help think- 
ing, that there are some very old truths 
which are really none the worse for their 


age ; that what has been long tried and 


1, much the better for 


found successful, brings some proof of 
excellence ; that oo. is often more of 
safety, as well as more of merit, in 
using the saris, Mines in using 
the inventive faculties; that, on such 
subjects as religion, and morality, and 
education, whatever is wholly new, 
must be wholly or mostly false, and 
therefore false, even because it is new; 
and that, after all, it is no mark of wis- 
dom, “to sevens that they perforce 
must go astray, who tread the foots steps 
of their sires.” ‘There is really more 
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well 
! mility that con- 


true inte! 
more virtue, in the 
sents to err al 


the sup riority that presumes to dis- 


lectual progress as 
st, than in 
rwense with It. The sure way to build 
an our fat by con- 
tinuing the structures which they be- 


wan: if we tear down theirs 


higher tl 


tructures. 
and begin anew, ten chances to one we 
shall not 
we cannot find 
behooves us ft 
any eves to find it with. 
met, it on this subject, 


mark, 


co nien as 


— = : } y 
any wisdom in the 


build they chic 





» inquire whether we 
We: 


with the re- 


re oiten 
indeed, 
that all age 
their own degeneracy. In 
themselves worse than 
other ages have given some proof they 
were better; in thinking itself 
than fathers, this 

prool that it is worse. 
we have any reverence at all, we 
show it towards the past; if 
no reverence, then, indeed, we 2 


5 have comp! Line ot 


thinking 





its age only gives 
~ Assured!ly, if 
shall 
we have 


re asi low 


as we can be, and all our knowledge 
will but puff us up, not raise up 
We are aware. that almost every- 
thing is subject to the freaks idl 
caprices of fashion: but that religion 
and ition may be saved from he 
tender mercies, seems a con 1 
devoutly to be wished. Without either 
much of respect ich of conte ipt 
for most modern inventions, we cannot 
} 


' ' ' ’ ee : 
help thinking that the system whicn 


God and nature | LVéE been teachnu 


which experience has been testing for 
3 
centuries. has some cial 3 oo cone- 


fidence, whic 
tems lo not 


h many more recent sys- 
A(ter all 


possess. A 


and 


our ¢ ~ 


cational rippery es our 
knowledge-factories, and teaching-jen- 


instruction is still, to us, the same 


erlous comn 


nies, 
myst 





know lec oy 


ining ol 


with ignorance, that it used to be. An 
intellectual railroad or turnpike, air- 
craft, or water-craft, were an improve- 


» not even the hope 


ment which we hay 


of living to see effected. Leaving, 
erefore. our modern, cunningly-de- 

therefore, I gl) 

vised, vehicular swiltsures to such as 


well content 


mo, in the 


prefer them, we are very 
to trudge, trudge, 
good old way; and have only to say to 
all such spiritual space-annihilators, 
nay, annihilate us none of your anni- 
hilations; you may be from heaven, 
and you may be from Tuphet ; but your 
speed argues your course to be down- 
wards through Duncedom to Nowhere, 
or to a worse place; so, please take 


trudce al 
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’ 
along 


yourself 


} 
iea 


lest you get belated, and 
din the path our fathers 
trod, and go to the place where they 
The best apparatus that 


ve us t 


have gone. 


we know of for instructing, is a genu- 
ine soul, blossoming with the light of 


truth, and gushing with the spirit of 


love: if this be present, instruction will 
l iven, whether we have 


any appa- 
: if this be wanting. insiruc- 
not be given, and all the ap- 


3; or not 


tion will 


pare itus In creation will not avail us a 
straw. As for you, Mr. Space-annihi- 
lator "you may, for aught we know, 
have such a s val’s but you look, and 


smell, and puff mightily like some infer- 
nal m AC hine. If you \ were stri ipped of 
all this and gearing, 
wherewith you have rigged and geared 
yourself, we could see whether you 
have any soul; but as you are, we can- 
not even see the place where the soul 


noisy rigging 


ought to be: and we hugely suspect 
you have rigged and geared yourself 
ynily to hide your want of a soul. 


But the 
much boasted 


best seen, we 


practic ‘al results of our so 
improvements may be 
in the prevail- 
perhaps, growing tendency, to 
reoard the surface rather than the depth 
. Or rather, these im- 
provements are, the the off- 
realize a 


I 
spring ol @ yain attempt to 


apprehend, 


1. 
and 


ine 


vain expectation. In everything we 
grow impatient of delay, and clemorous 

r ymediate results. Des patch is 
é vwhere the order of the day: we 


mu t have e\ rythi ine done with des- 
patch. We must, therefore, have edu- 
cation done tech; and the 

ing to us the 
invents, or adopts 
m (of mnemotechny, for exe 
and goes to work to realize them 
forus. Butfinding,as of course he must 
find, if he have half an eye, the method 
of despatch impracticable in his sphere, 


ith desna 
with desp 
teacher, 
folly of our wishes. 


some syst 


instead of ex pos 


ample), 


he proceeds to substitute the show of 
knowledce for the reality ; and hence 


we have surface unsupported by sub- 
stance. But, surely, it must be good; 
it has been done with despatch; in 
eve ryt thing else despatch is evidence of 
goodness; and why not, then, in eduea- 
tion? We answer, simply because 
it is evidence of badness. We want 
no more proof that an education is 
worthless, than that it has been done 
with despatch. The very swiftness of 
your mental rotations has but generated 
a centrifugal force, that has thrown the 
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mind all into outside. It is the very 
reverse of instructed. Why, man, you 
have sent your mind to the potter's 
shop, and got it turned into a jug; and 
the larger it looks, the greater hollow 
there is in it, that’s all! Call you that 
education? We should call it jugifica- 
tion. Now, sir, you must just get that 
work done back again, not over ayain, 
and that with despatch, too, for it will 
harden the quicker for its hollowness, 
unless you wish it to go through life a 
piece of walking potter’s ware, to be 
filled, perhaps, irom every newspaper, 
and emptied upon every stump it may 
find. But do you say it is already full 
of something? Aye, doubtless, your 
jug will hold cider, or wine, but do you 
suppose it will ever produce any ap ple 8 
or grapes? But seriously ; by giving 
the show of knowledge without the sub- 


stance, you have only cherished the 
vanity and indolence that will content 
themselves with mere show. Instead 


of inbuilding and expanding the mind 
with real knowledge, you have only 
pufie ad it up with emptiness ; instead of 
warming with genial heat, you have 
frozen the soul. with a painted fir 
Your teacher has been aiming not 
much to give instruction, as to get the 
pay for giving it; and your pupil has 
been going to to get kn 
ledge, but only to make people believe 
he has got it.—In education, emphati- 
cally, “ haste makes 


sO 


} 
school, not Ww- 


waste, and Waste 


makes want.” A mere artisan can 
fabricate a mock-flower in a few min- 
utes, but a real flower is the slow 
growth of several months. At a short 


distance, pe rhi ps, both show equally 
fair ; but the one has life, | 
has promise of fruit, the other has— 
looks. Most assuredly, “the founda- 
tions and the Lcadanee-at a human 
soul” are not to be thus condacted. 
Make-believes are certainly bad enough 
at the best, but there is no make-believe 
so contemptible as a make-believe 
knowledge. It were well to remember, 
that by inflating people, till they rise 
from their own levity, we prepare them 
for exposure, not forexhibition. ‘There 
are certainly bubbles enough in this 
world, without teachers biowing up 
any! 

The truth is, the minds of people 
seem poss2ssex d by some vague scheme 
of spiritual mechanics, or intellectual 
steam-engine possibilities. The idea of 
a locomotive or aerial-steamboat passage 
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from the Limbo of Ignorance to the ce- 
lestial city of Wisdom, or at least to the 
stump or the rostrum of Vanity Fair, is 
so grateful to their indolence, and s 

alleviating to their purses, that they 
must perforce accept it; and the affla- 
tus, celestial or infernal, with which it 
inspires them, transports them away 
from seeing or suspecting its utter futil- 
ity. Instruction, therefore, seems to 
them but a sort of cunning mechanical 
process, and intelligence a sort of deli- 
cate aeriform manufacture, which may 
be hastened and cheapened indefinitely, 
by mechanical skill and contrivance, 
Now, we deem it our duty to admonish 
people that our fierce. but {fruitless en- 
deavors to realize some such scheme, 
have nearly or quite demonstrated that 
the thing is impracticable; or that, at 


least, nothing short of a few more 
Bacons and Lutheran Reformations can 
po ssibly realize it for us. Our best 
way, therefore, for the present is, to go 
to work, one and all, in the good old 
way, and try first to raise up a few more 
Bacons and Luthers; and if they should 
not work out the desired invention, the 
fact that the old way prodi ce such 
men, will prove, py rhay s, that it is good 
enough forus. Why do not our mo- 
dern systems, if they be so much more 
divine th in the old, as is pretended, give 
us some more such men? Has nature 
ceased to do ter part Perh i then 
she has 1 playing the eaves-droppe 

with us; and, overhearing our resolution 
to dispense with her. has determined to 
plague us, by letting us have our way. 
The gods, we read, to cure our wilful- 
ness, sometimes punish us with our 
own choice. But serion ly, itis passing 


that not 
for all, in the very plain truth that edu- 
cation is not a manu acture, buta d 
opment; that the human mind is not a 
plece of mechanism, but an org 
growth; a growth which may, indeed, 
be facilitated and perfected by art, but 
which can no more be wrought out by 
time-and-labor-saving machinery than 
a tree or a horse; and that every at- 
tempt thus to fabricate it must perforce 
end in mere deceptive and worthless 
appearance. 

As might be expected, however, the 
result of this wasting haste, or hasten- 
ing waste, or both, is, that various things 
antly attempted to be taught, 
faculties, to which they are 
addressed, are or can be unfolded. 


strange, people will rest, once 


evel- 


anic 


are const 


before the 
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Nothing is more common, or more pre- 
posterous, than for subjects, which be- 
long almost exclusively to the reflective 
and constructive powers, to be passed 
over before those powers can possibly 
have burst their shells. Probably no 
science, for example, has less to do 
with the memory than the science of 
numbers: and yet it is almost univer- 
sally despatched ‘when the pupil has no 
faculty but the memory to study it with. 
The consequence of course is, that the 
study, instead of being a clear, active 
intuition or intellection of mathematical 
truth, is but a blind, passive reception 
of verbal furmularies into the memory, 
each pushing out the one that preceded 
it, and to be pushed out, in turn, by the 
one that follows it; so that when the 

upil has completed a given circle, he 
ts but to turn back and repeat the 
process, with just as much benefit and 
a little more ease than at first. 

The truth is, we might just about as 
well attempt to distinguish sounds by 
the eye, or colors by the ear , as to learn 
the science of numbers by the memory. 
For in this science, the mind can make 
no true progress whatever, except by 
insight and construction; it must pro- 
ceed by an evolution of principles, not 
by an exercise of memory. Indeed, the 
very idea of progress, here, involves the 
construction, not merely the ap plication, 
of formularie s. The mind, therefore, 
must, itself, give out the light by which 
it sees, and put fo rth the streng th by 
which it moves; and a formal applica- 
tion of rules can no more teach us the 
thine, than riding behind a locomotive 
can teach us how to build one. <A set 
of formularies lodged in the memory, 
are as dark and dead as the ink they 
are printed with, until pervaded with 
the light and life of the student’s mind; 
or rather, they are like a looking-glass 
in the dark, which offers resistance in- 
deed to the touch, but no image to the 
eye or object to the mind. This re- 
peating ofa process, without originating 
or even understanding it, is really but 
passing over the subject, not passing 
through it. Nay, your formularies are 
not so much a medium as a substitute 
for insight; stifle, rather than stimulate, 
the reflective and constructive powers, 
For as we do not turn our eyes back 
when we wish to ro ahead, so we 
nerally st top § going ahead when our eyes 
are turned back ; our very eflorts at re- 
collectior blur and confuse 


ge- 


1 naturally 
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our vision. Jn short, remembered for- 
mularies are to a mathematical student, 
much the same as floating straws to a 
drowning man ; they afford him no help, 
while, at the same time, they divert 
his attention from things that would. 
Every one, who has ever thought at all, 
knows there are no two things more 
different than knowledge and remem- 
brance; for what we merely remember 
we may easily forget; but what we 
once truly know, becomes a part of our 
being, so that we can no more forget it 
than we can escape from ourselves. 

It seems plain enough, indeed, that 
however swilt one moves in a circle, 
he can make no real progress; while 
he who moves in a straight line cannot 
go so slow but that some progress will 
be made. Nevertheless, the former 
thinks he advances ; ‘for he is conscious 
of motion enough, and knows there is 
great pawing of dirt or puffing of steam; 
and he seems to himself to devour the 
road before him. But the important fact 
which escapes his knowledge is, that his 
road is always returning upon itself. 
Nay, he has not time even to form suf- 
ficient acquaintance with the objects he 
meets, to recognize them when he comes 
round tothem again. Impressions rush 
on and rush off in rapid succession ; the 
very wind which his speed creates, 
blows them out fast as they are 
made; or rather, his velocity of move- 
ment blends and confuses them all into 
vagueness, so that he takes up no dis- 
tinct impression at all. It isso with the 
student who is hurried round through a 
set of arithmetical formularies without 
insight of their contents, or even the 
faculty to penetrate them. It is not an 
evolution of principles into their results, 
by the exercise of his constructive pow- 
ers, but only a manufacture of results, 
without any intellection of their princi- 
ples at all. He does not mechanize, 
but only turns and tends the machine 
which another has made. Now, we 
speak from the very best authority, 
when we say it is altogether more diffi- 
cult to teach a pupil the science of 
numbers, after he has thus gone several 
times round the usual circle of formula- 
ries, than if he had neverseen a formu- 
lary at all. For, to him the sensation 
of motion has come to be the only evi- 
dence of progress. Accustomed to 
proceed without insight and construc- 
tion, he is of course impatient of the 
effort and delay necessary to attain 


as 
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them. His mind has got thoroughly 
vitiated with the idea, that he has no- 
thing to do with principles and pro- 
oesses, but only to manufacture a quan- 
tity of results. With your formularies 
floating like straws in his mind, he 
can neither help catching at them, nor 
get any aid fromthem. In a word, the 
habit of trusting to memory and going 
by rote, lies like an incubus on his re- 
fiective and constructive powers ; and it 
is next to impossible for him to realize 
the need of thinking into and thinking 
through that which he has so often done 
without thought. He has acquired, 
erhaps, a sort of mental] dexterity ; but 
bis acquisition has only blocked up the 
inlet of real knowledge. 

But a still more vicious substitution 
of faculties is involved in our constant ef- 
forts to make certain things intelligible 
to the understanding, of which the un- 
derstanding is not legitimately cogni- 
zant. We are perpetually sending pu- 
pils to the understanding for answers 
which they cannot find there, and 
ought not to seek there. The result is, 
that the questions remain, either with- 
out any solutions at all, or, what is still 
worse, with false solutions. Question- 
ed for a morality, ora religion, the under- 
standing, if it answer at all, gives but 
a sort of prudential foresight and self- 
regard, which is the very reverse of reli- 
gion. The truth is, on these subjects, 
the understanding is not competent to 
originate laws, but must, itself, receive 
them from higher, or, at least, coérdinate 
faculties. Virtue and religion are not 
acquisitions, but developments ; not 
something to be taken in from without 
by the understanding, but something to 
be unfolded from within. Contrivance, 
say our natural theologists, proves de- 
sign, and therefore, a designer. Yes ; 
but the very question is, whether there 
be any contrivance. They might as 
well say, contrivance proves a contriv- 
ing, and therefore a contriver ; which 
is but an identical proposition ; that is, 
one whose subject assumes its predi- 
cate, not proves it. Grant the exist- 
ence of a designer, and of course, all 
things prove it, but it is impossible to 
prove it to the understanding without 
first assuming it. It is like going to 


visible things to prove the existence of 


light, while it is that very light that ren- 
ders them visible. To one who has 
eyes, its existence needs no proof, and 


to one who has not, they will not prove 
it. 

The idea of God is a development 
from within, and a matter of faith, not 
an induction from without, and a mate 
ter of proof. When Christianity hag 
developed its correlative principles 
within us, then we find evidence of its 
truth everywhere; nature is full of 
them : but we cannot find them before, 
simply because we have no eye to find 
them with. The irreverent man of 
course sees nothing around him to re- 
vere, because he has nothing within 
him to see it with; and to reason with 
him about it, is like dissecting eyes 
before a blind man. To the man of 
mere understanding, God himself is not 
a being to worship, but only a sort of 
omnipotent diagram, to reason, and spe- 
culate, and syllogize about. But let 


the principle of reverence be unfolded 


within him and he finds something to 
your reasoning 


revere everywhere, and 
at once 
same may be said respecting our per ep- 
tion of the beautiful. It is the deve- 


becomes superfluous. The 


lopment of an inward sense, not a 
conviction of the understanding, that 
brings us to see and feel the beauty of 
things. Hence, as Bishop Taylor says, 
with characteristic felicity, it is impos- 

on these subjects, to make men 
understand their ignorance; for it res 
quires knowledge to perceive it ; and 
therefore he that can perceive it hath 
it not. Itis of course useless to talk to 
the ear about colors, the ear cannot pos- 
sibly distinguish color from sound, And 
it is equally useless to talk to the mere 
understanding about virtue ; the under- 
standing cannot distinguish virtue from 
prudence. In like manner, abstract 
reasonings on religion, whether in the 
shape of natural theology or of orthodox 
divinity, can afford us little or no help, 
They may, indeed, be valuable as 
science, but for all religious eflect, they 
are like eating theological paper, and 
drinking theological ink; and might 
just about as well be addressed to the 
digestive as to the logical powers. The 
defect is notin the object, but in the 
percipient, and our abstract reasonings 
only encourage him to transfer the fault 
from himself to the object. 

This trying to give and get a know- 
ledge of everything through the under- 
standing Is undoubtedly the deepest and 
fatalest vice in modern education. Ever 
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since our boyhood we have been accus- 
tomed to hear people say ; But we want 
more religious and mor: al education ; we 
have inte ellec tual education enough al- 
ready. ‘They therefore go to work 
with all their might, to manufacture 
morality and re sligion into scientific sys- 
tems, addressed to the mere understand- 
and only aggravate the very evil 
In thus attempt- 


ing, 
the oy see *k to re medy. 
ing to teach, through one faculty, 
what is addressed to another facul- 
ty, we spoil both the mind suey ine 
and the subject studied. In vain do w 

labor to syllogize a pupil into the ak 
ception of beauty ; he must be develop- 
ed into the perception of it, and all our 
syllogisms but tend to convince him 
that no such thing exists. Even the 
understanding itself is thus perverted 
by giving it authorit y out of its sphere. 
Cognizant only of outward tendencies 


and consequences, the understanding 
cannot give us’ morality, but only pru- 
dence ; nor religion, but only the politi- 


cal economy ofa future state. Morality 
and religion, like beauty, are intelligible 
only to the inward principles precon- 
figured to their influences ; and they 
must first quicken and unfold these prin- 
ciples within us, before we can truly 
know and receive them. In short, they 
all require special developments, and 
cannot possibly be understood by the 
same faculty to which political economy 
is addressed, until they are, themselves, 
turned into political economy. Nothing, 
therefore, can be worse, than sending 
people to the understanding fora know- 
ledge of them ; for it leads them to ex- 
pect satisfaction from a source that can 
never give it, and thus tends to make 
them either honest sceptics, or, what is 
far worse, ignorant or insincere beliey- 
ers. 

Now, nature and revelation, in their 
concrete, organic forms and transpira- 
tions, have elements and qualities cor- 
responding to all these inward suscepti- 
bilities. They nowhere offer us abstrec- 
tions for the exercise of the understand- 
ing alone, or of any other single faculty, 
but every where speak, and are always 
speaking toall our faculties, to our whole 
nature,at once. A true knowledge of 
them, therefore, requires, and a true 


study of them, as they are, will ultimate- 
ly effect, an harmonious development of 
all the ie correlative principles within us. 
Indeed, the crowning excellence of the 
giving 


Bible is, that, instead of us 
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abstract notions and propositions re- 
specting justification and redemption, 
for us to reason and speculate about; 
it bodies forth in facts and figures a Jus- 
tifier and a Redeemer, as the olyect of 
faith and love,—the object, indeed, of 
everything good, and the antidote of 
everything bad, within us. Hence it is, 
that the old poetry, and painting, and 


architecture were so much better 
teachers of religion, than our modern 


theologies. Presenting the truths of 
Christianity, not in their lifeless ele- 
ments, but in their vitalconcrescence or 
consubstantiation, they thus ensured 
catholicity and completeness of impres- 
sion. It is for this reason, too, that an 
accurate and adequate knowledge of 
any one object of nature implies a know- 
ledge of them all. Such a knowledge 
involves the deve ‘lopment and exercise 
of all our faculties and susceptibilities. 
The perception of beauty and sacredness 
in one thing awakens within us the 
power to perceive them in everything; 
so that, from being non-existences, they 
pass into omnipresences, to us. We 
may thus learn each thing in all, and all 
things in each, and make every object a 
sort of panopticon, in which we may 
behold, and enjoy the boundless opu- 
lence of creation. But by dissecting, and 
analyzing, and manufi acturing nature 
and revelation into abstract, scientific 
systems, we disrobe and denude them of 
all instruction but what is addressed 
to the understanding. To analyze and 
botanize a flower, is, to destroy, not de- 
velope, its meaning. By the time we 
have cut open the bird, to find the why, 
the how, and the whence of its singing, 
the divine musician has taken its flight; 
our sacrilegious inquest but scaresaway 
the objecto! oursearch: and itssweet les- 
sons to the heart are sacrificed for some- 
thing to relieve, and, by relieving, in- 
crease, a sort of itching or lusting of the 
brain. It is thus that we make fools of 
ourelves, by first conceiving ourselves 
wiser than nature, and by attempting to 
improve upon her instractions. We claim 
to have conquered nature, to have broken 
and harnessed her into our service ; and 
we have become but the slaves of our 
own conquests. Weare prodigal sons; 
we must return to nature, and humble 
ourselves before her; for we may be as- 
sured that she will never truly serve us 
but on condition that we first obey her. 

But perhaps the absurdest thing of all 

s, the time and manner in which intel- 
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lectual philosophy is attempted to be 
taught. Books of metaphysics, books 
addressed almost exclusively to the re- 
flective powers, are put into the hands 
of youth, before even the perceptive 
powers are developed ; when they have 
no power to reflect, nor any @ anything to 
reflect upon. We thus set ‘them to 
watching their mental] operations, before 
their minds have fairly begun to operate ; 
we make them turn their eyes inward, 
to gaze upon—nothing. This, truly, is 
like trying to develope the flower, before 
the stalk is grown ;—the surest way, of 
course, to spoil them both. Now, intel- 
lectual science, in so far as itis genuine, 
is obviously but a sort of universal por- 
trait of the human mind. Its study, 
therefore, is utterly worthless, unless it 
involve a constant comparison of the 
picture with the student’s inward origin- 
al; and yet it is attempted to be studied 
when that original is comparatively un- 
developed. In short, it is simply an 
effort to bring forth into consciousness 
the laws and activities of the mind be- 
fore they are fully awakened into life. 
The very obvious fact, obvious, at least, 
to all but those who are most bound to 
know it, is, that the intellectual faculties 
and processes are first unfolded by exter- 
nal objects ; and that, until they are un- 
folded, introspection has nothing to lay 
hold of. All of course know, who can 
tnd it for their interest to do so, that the 
mind cannot gain a single idea of it- 
self, its powers and operations, except 
throuch the medium of consciousness ; 
and that it cannot be conscious of them 
until they are developed. Its reflex per- 
ceptions must of course follow, not pre- 
cede, its direct perceptions; it must 
perforce learn to work, before it can 
Jearn to perceive its workings. To say, 
therefore, that such books have no in- 
struction for people at such an age, is 
not enough; they have no meaning for 
them whatever. It is holding the mirror 
up to our inward being, when there is 
nothing but the mirror itself to be seen ; 
when we have no spiritual figure to be 
imaged therein, nor any eye to see it, if 
it were. The only thing we can learn 
from them, in this way and at this time, 
is, to marvel that such useless and mean- 
ingless books should ever have been 
written. The study, like our arith- 
metical formularies, is simply an exer- 
cise of the memory; it is but a formal 
committing and repeating of certain ex- 
pressions, without understanding them. 
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But this effort to force a prematurity 
of reflection, in so far as it succeeds, 
cannot be otherwise tan unhappy upon 


the character of youth. We are apt 
to be interested quite enoug h in our- 
selves anyhow; and our earlier years 


had better be spent in trying to interest 
us in something out of ourselves : other- 
wise we are in danger of drawing the 
little button of self so near the eye as 
to shut out everythingelse. The longer 
we are kept unco!r scious of our mental 
faculties and processes, or even that we 
have any, the better it will be for us. 
The chief beauty and bliss of childhood 
are its tendency to self-oblivion, and ab- 
sorption of mind in outward objects. 
In this “first Eden of our innocence,” 
itis not ourselves, but the world, which 
seems to us newly born; and we natu- 
rally forget ourselves in love and admi- 
ration of the beautiful and wonder- 
ful objects which seem everywhere 
springing up into existence around us. 
This unconsciousness of self, springing, 
as it does, from the very vividness and 
intensity of our perceptions and emo- 
heaven that lies about 

and is no less favor- 


tions, is the true “ 


us in our in! al cy 
able to growth of mind than to purity of 
heart. To praloig this state of mind 


as far as is practicable, is alike the dic- 
tate of wisdom and of humanity. It is 
for this reason, that such books as Pil- 
erim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Ara- 
bian Nights, and old English Ball ads 
and Romances, are so much better than 
the moral and relig nursery and 
Sabbath-school books which have come 
for them. The self- 
forgetting emotions of wonder, and love, 
and awe, which cluster around these 
marvellous old tales, are incomparably 
better than all the reflection and intro- 
version, that childhood and youth can 
be forced or tortured to undergo. In 
this way, and in this way alone, may 
we hope to realize, in some degree, the 
beautiful picture, by Coleridge, “ of 
pleasures lying upon the unfolding intel- 

lect, ple nteous as morning dew- drops 5 
of knowledge inhaled insensibly like the 
fragrance ; of dispositions stealing into 
the spirit like music from unknown 
quarters; of images uncalled for, and 
rising up like exhalations; of hopes 
plucked like beautiful wild-flowers from 
the tombs that border the highways of 
to make a garland fora living 


ous 


to be substituted 


antiquity, 


forehead: in a word, nature as a 
teacher of truth, through joy and 
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through gladness, and as a creatress of 
the faculties by a process of smoothness 
and delight.” 

Such, then, are some examples of the 
strange misapplication of powers which 
every intelligent observer must have re- 
marked. Now, such an attempt at in- 
version and substitution of faculties is 
simply an outrage on the natural order 
of things; and its results, if it have 
any, can be none other than monstrous. 
But, it may be thought that even if im- 
mediate growth of mind be not thus se- 
cured, yet a stock of materials may be 
thus accumulated for its quicker and 
better after-crowth. The reverse of 
this, however, is much rather the case; 
for if the memory hold what is thus at- 
tempted to be stuffed into it, it becomes 
the grave rather than the soil of the 
other faculties. Instead of feeding 
them, it steals away their natural ali- 
ment; nay, often eats them up, aliment 
and all. Growing and spreading itself 
over them, it comes to cast so broad and 
dense a shade, that they are forced to 

s] or rot in the ge ‘rm. The mem- 
ory may be aptly e nough called the sto- 
mach of the mind, which, like that of 
the body, should be filled no faster than 
its contents may be taken up a the 


sleep 
CP, 


general circulation, and assimil: ed into 
the surrounding organs; and everybody 
knows, that if the stomach be ake 
gorged, its energies are rather paralyzed 
than stimulated; and constipation fol- 


instead of Or, to 
figure, the contents of memo- 
intelligence, but 
and, if 


lows digestion. 
vary the 
ry are not, themselves, 
only the fuel of intelligence ; 
accumulated and compacted to excess, 
they become like a bale of cotton, whose 
very magnitude and density cause it, 
when ignited, to ray nothing but 
smoke, thus making everything invisi- 
ble but its own darkness. It is in this 
way, probably, that we are to account 
for those prodigies of learned ignorance 
which sometimes astonish and amuse 
us; for nothing is more certain than 
that learning and intelligence may be, 
and often are, in inverse proportion to 
each other. Your heap of remembran- 
ces smothers, not feeds, the fire of ori- 
ginal thought. The eye gets cheated 
of vision from the of 
crowded about it. Instead of suns, peo- 
ple thus become moons, to be visible 
only after the suns have retired. Mere 
conductors, not sources of thought, ev- 


ont 


press objects 
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erything comes through them, not from 
them. 

But there are other studies, equally 
common, which have, if possible, still 
less to recommend them. And among 
them, there is probably none that talks 
more and does less than history. Now, 
history, true history, itself a living, 
breathing miniature of the past, is doubt- 
less at once the deepest and usefullest 
study in which a whole mind can en- 
gage ;—the deepest, because it images 
the whole mighty ocean of human life 
and character; the usefullest, because 
it forms our best compass and chart for 
the endless voyage upon which ourselves 


and all our hopes are embarked. “ The 
concentrated essence of innumerable 
biographies,” embracing the whole 
sphere of universal humanity, it of 
course requires and repays the fullest 
and freest exercise of all the human 


faculties. We say true histories, for the 
abstraction-tissues of Hume, Gibbon & 
Co., by dissecting and anato- 
mizing the Past, not by painting it, be- 
sides being, integrally considered, mag- 
nificent falsehoods, are no true histories. 
For a true history is a genuine work of 
art, embodying universal truth in indi- 
vidual forms, and ensouling individual 


made 


forms with universal truth. Like any 
other genuine work of art, therefore, it 
acts upon the mind with all the force and 
completeness of natural objects. Fora 
round and full dey cr of mind, the 
old histories, written by men who were 


so simple asto give us dividual men and 
of men and 


things, not abstract ideas 
things, are almost like Nature’s and 
Shakspeare’s works. But in this age 


of illumination and acquisition, these 
old histories have of course been su- 
perseded, among grown people, by 
our more modern historical abstraction- 
tissues. 

The old historians give us both the 
body and soul of the past, in harmonious 
living concrescence; they therefore speak 
toall the faculties at once,and are good for 
people of allages and conditions. Our 
modern historical abstractionists give 
us neither the body nor soul of the past 
indeed, but they give us its dry bones 
and ligaments in abundance, and there- 
fore require great strength and labor of 
the understanding. For youth to at- 
tempt the acquisition and recitation of 
either of these, were truly, like beginning 
at the roof, and building downwards, or 
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like flying for wings, instead of flying 
with them. Such an attempt, accord- 
ingly, is nowhere made. The little 
Philistines have nothing to do with these 
mighty Samsons, till their locks have 
been shorn off. Having no mouth to 
take in either the embodied soul, or the 


anatomized body, of the past, a sort of 


tertium quid is manufactured, to suit 
such mouth orrather such want of mouth, 
as they have. For in thisstudy, unlike 
the former ones, the substitution is not 
in the faculty, but in the object of 
study. Instead of forcing memory up 
to the greatness of history, we force 
history down to the littleness of memo- 
ry. Instead of raising us toa know- 
ledge of individual men, or even the ab- 
stract ideas of men, it sinks them both 
into mere names, and dates, and events, 
which are really but the clippings of the 
beard, and parings of the nails, and cast- 
off slough of the past. This, truly, is 
like going to the old clothes and shorn- 
off locks of men, to learn their lives and 
character. It is thus that the mind is 
taught todance in masquerade, and play 
at hide-and-seek among the empty egg- 
shells of the past. Such are the trans- 
formations that are wrought in order to 
transform nurslings into sages. Histo- 
ry is no longer aspeaking picture of the 
myriad-souled past, nor would it answer 
our purpose if it were. It has been 
shorn of its beams, that it may illumi- 


( To he con 
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nate our darkness, at a time when its 
light would serve but to disclose our 
want of eyes. The greatdrama of hu- 
man life is shrunk to a mere puppet- 
show, to suit the scope of the nursery ; 
the master champion of human know- 
ledge has dwindled into a doll of shreds 
and patches, to beguile the precious 
dreaming-time of life. No wonder that 
people lose their reverence for the past, 
when it is served up to them in sucha 
shape ! 

Similar remarks might be made of va- 
rious other studies which usually swell 
the catalogues of a pedagogic puffery, 
and inflate the sails of a pay-loving 
philanthropy. The radical vice of 
them all is, that they tend either to spoil 
the subjects studied, by shrinking them 
within their proper limits, or to spol the 
mind studying by stretching it beyond its 
proper limits. If it be asked, when and 
how fast such studies ought to be pursu- 
ed. the answer is. just as soonand as fast 
as they can be understood. Nay, the 
power of full compre hension should, no 
doubt, be, insome measure, antic pated ; 
but anticipated for the purpose of unfold- 
ing and strengthening it, not oppressing 
or outstripping it. It was a favorite re- 
mark of Dr. Johnson’s “ that toadvance 
in small things, is far better than to stand 


] 
cong 
n 


still in great things.” It is by firs 
‘ = 7 

What we can, that we gain strength and 

skill to do what we wish. 


JOURNAL OF AN AFRICAN CRUISER. « 


A CHAPTER FROM A FORTHCOMING NEW BOOK 


BY AN OFFICER OF 


THE U. S. NAVY. 


By the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, who are about to 


include the work in the American Series of their new Library, we 
to lay before our readers, in advance, a few pages of a book which 


are en ibled 


nh, from the come- 


parative novelty of the subject, its home interest, and the simple, sincere style 


in which it is written, cannot fail of proving widely attractive. 


The cruise was performed in the U 


and the Journal comprises sketches of the Canaries, the Cape ¢ 


j. S. ship Saratoga, in the years 1843-1844, 


le Verds, Liberia, 


Madeira, Sierra Leone, and other places of interest on the West Coast of Africa. 
The value of the book will be found to lie in its honest air of good sense and 
good feeling. It is a literal Journal, clear, exact in its information, unincum ered 


by anything impertinent or irrelevant. 
rest the reader in the book. 


The Preface, which we quote, will inte- 
] , 


“The following pages have afforded occupation for many hours. which might 
else have been wasted in idle amusements, or embittered by still idler regrets at 
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the destiny which carried the writer to a region so little seductive as Africa, and 
kept him there so long. He now offers them to the public, after some labor be- 
stowed in correction and amendment, but retaining their original form, that of a 
daily Journal, which better suited his lack of literary practice and constructive 
skill, and was in fitter kee sping with the humble pretens sions of the work, than a re- 
arrangement on artistic principles. At various points of the narrative, however, he 
has introduced observations or disquisitions from two or three common-place books, 
which he kept simultaneously with the Journal; and thus, in a few instances, re- 
marks are inserted as having been made e arly in the cruise, while, in reality, 
they were perhaps the ultimate result of his reflection and judgment upon the 
topic s discussed. 

‘If, in any portion of the book, the author may hope to engage the attention of 
= public, it will probably be in those pages which treat of Liberia. The value 

f his evidence as to the condition and prospects of that colony, must depend, not 
upon any singular acuteness of observation or depth of reflection, but upon his 
freedom from partizan bias, and his consequent ability to perceive a certain de- 
gree of truth, and inclination to express it frankly. A Northern man, but not 
unacquainted with the slave-institutions of our own and other countries—neither 
an Abolitionist nor a colonizationist—without prejudice, as without preposses- 
sion—he feels himself thus far qualified to examine the great enterprise which 
he beheld in progress. He enjoyed, moreover, the advantage of comparing Li- 
beria, as he now saw it, with a personal observation of its condition three years 
before, and could therefore mark its onward or retreating footsteps, and the bet- 
ter judge what was permanent, and what merely temporary or accidental. With 
these qualifications, he may at least hope to have spoken so much of truth as en- 

rely to gratify neither the friends nor enemies of this interesting colony. 

‘The West coast of Africa is a fresher field for the sc ribbling tourist, than 
most other parts of the world. Few visit it, unless driven by stern necessity ; 
and still fewer are disposed to struggle against the enervating influence of the 
climate, and keep up even so much of intellectual activity as may suffice to filla 
diurnal page of Journal and common-place Book. In his descriptions of the set- 
tlements of the various nations of Europe, along that coast, and of the native 
tribes, and their trade and intercourse with the whites, the writer indulges the 
idea that he may add a trifle to the general information of the public. He puts 
forth his work, however, with no higher claims than as a collection of desultory 
sketches, in which he has felt himself nowise bound to tell all that it might be 
desirable to know, but only to be accurate in what he does tell. On such terms, 
there is perhaps no very reprehensible audacity in undertaking the history of a 
voyage ; and he smiles to find himself, so simply and with so little labor, acquir- 
ing a title to be enrolled among the authors of books !’ 

Apri 5, 1845. 


“Aveust 2, 1843.—Linerta.n—We a series of recitations. The French 
were visited by Governor Roberts, Dr. cook sang with great spirit and skill. The 
Day, and General Lewis, the latter be- entertainments of the evening, as the 
ing Colonial Secretary, and military theatrical bills express it, concluded 
chief of the Settlement. They looked with Ma Normandie and other beautiful 
well, and welcomed me back to Liberia songs and airs, well executed by the 
with the cordiality of old friendship. French cook, accompanied by Symmes 
The Governor was received by the Com- on the violin, and a landsman on the 
modore, Captain and officers, and saluted flute. 


with eleven guns. He and his suite dined “ 5.—Sailed for Cape Palmas, in 
in the cabin, and some of the officers company with the Porpoise. 
of the Porpoise in the ward-room. In “9.—Anchored at Cape Palmas. We 


the evening, we brought out all our for- were boarded by Kroomen, in eight or 
ces forthe amusement of ourdistinguish- ten canoes. While the thermometer 
ed guests. First, the negro band sang stood at 75 or 80 degrees, these naked 
‘Old Dan Tucker,’ ‘Jim along Josey,’ boatmen were shivering, and seemed 
and other ditties of the same class, ac- absolutely to suffer with cold; and such 
companied by violin and tambourine. is the effect of the climate upon our own 
Then Othello played monkey, and gave physical systems, that we find woollen 


een rea 
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garments comfortable at the same tem- 
perature. 

“ Visited and lunched with Governor 
Rasswurm. Called on Mr. James, a 
colored missionary, now occupying the 
house of Mr. Wilson, who has late ly 
removed to Gaboon river. Mr. James 
presented us with some ebony, and a 
few Grebo books. He informed us that 
the fever had visited him more or less 
severely, as often as once in four weeks 
during seven years. This may truly 
be called a feverish life! He is about 
to remove to Gaboon. 

“The Catholic Mission seems to have 
driven the Presbyterian from the ground. 
We called on Mr. Kelly, a ¢ Satholic 
priest from Baltimore, and the only white 
man of the Mission at present in Africa. 
Preparations, however, have already 
been made for twenty more, princ ipally 
French, whose arrival is expected with- 
ina year, and who will establish them- 
selves at different points along the coast. 
Mr. Kelly is now finishing a very com- 
modious house, on a scale of some mag- 
nitude, with piazzas around the whole. 
There is evidently no lack of money. 
The funds for the support of the Cath- 
olic mission are derived principally 
through Lyons, in France ; and the en- 
terprise is said to be under the patronage 
of the King. The abundant pecuniary 
means which the priests have at com- 
mand, and the imposing and attractive 
ceremonies of their mode of worship— 
so well fitted to produce an effect on un- 
cultivated natures, where appeals either 
to the intellect or the heart would be 
thrown away—are among the chief 
causes of their success. It is said, too, 
and perhaps with truth, that as many 
converts are made, among the natives, 
by presents, as by persuasion. But no 
sma!! degree of the prosperity of the 
mission must be attributed to the supe- 
rior shrewdness and ability of the per- 
sons engaged in it—to their skilful 
adaptation of their precepts and modes 
of instruction to the people with whom 
they have to deal, and to their employ- 
ment of the maxims of worldly policy 
in aid of their religious views. ‘These 
qualities and rules of conduct have cha- 
racterized the Catholic missionaries in 
all ages, in all parts of the world, and 
in their dealings with every variety of 
the human race: and their success has 
everywhere been commensurate with 
the superiority, in a merely temporal 
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point of view, of the system on which 
they acted. 

“ Before returning on board, we called 
on Kine Freeman, who received us, 
seated on a chair which was placed in 
front of his house. His majesty’s royal 
robe was no other than an old uniform 
frock, which I had given him three 
years ago. We accepted the chairs 
which he offered us, and held a palaver, 
while some twenty of his subjects stood 
respectfully around. He remembered 
my former visit to the colony, and ap- 
peared very glad to see me again. His 
town was nearly deserted, the people 
having gone out to gather rice. About 
the royal residence, and in the vicinity, 
I saw ‘thirty or forty cattle, most of them 
young, and all remarkab ly small. It is 
said, ‘and I believe it to be a fact, that 
cattle, and even fowls, when brought 
from the interior, take the coast-fever, 
and often perish with it. Certain it is 
that they do not flourish. 

“ 11.—King Freeman came on board, 
dressed in his uniform frock, with two 
epaulettes, a red cap, and checked trow- 
sers. He received some powder and 
bread from the Commodore, and some 
trifles from the ward room. 

*12.—Joe Davis brought his son on 
board to ‘learn sense.’ In pursuit of 
this laudable object, the young man isto 
make a cruise with us. The father 
particularly requested that his son might 
be flogged, saying, ‘Spose you lick him, 
you gib him sense!’ On such a sys- 
tem, a man-of-war is certainly no bad 
school of improvement. 

*13.—A delightful day, clear sky, and 
coo! ee We saile d trom ( ‘ape Pal- 
mas vesterds V; steering uy p the coast. 

“7 eae een conve reins r with young 
Ben Johnson, one of our Kroomen, on 
the conjugal and other customs of his 
countrymen. These constitute quite a 
curious object of research. The Kroo- 
men are indispensable in carrying on 
the commerce and maritime business of 
the African coast. When a Kroo-boat 
comes along-side, you may bny the ca- 
noe, hire the men at a moment’s warn- 
ing, and retain them in your service for 
months. They expend no time nor 
trouble in providing their equipment, 
since it consists merely of a straw hat 
and a piece of white or colored cotton 
girded about their loins. In their ca- 
noes, they deposit these girdles in the 


crowns of their hats ; nor is it unusual, 
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when a shower threatens them on shore, 
to see them place this sole garment in 
the same convenient receptacle, and 
tken make for shelter. When rowing 
a boat, or paddling a canoe, it is their 
custom tosing ; and, as the music goes on, 
they seem to become invigorated, apply- 
ing their strength chee rfully, and with 
limbs « is unwearied as their voices. One 
of their number leads in re citative, and 
the whole c mpany respond in the cho- 
rus. a he subje ctof the song is a reci- 
tal of the exploits of the men, their 
employments, their inte nded movements, 
the news of the coast, and the character 
of theiremployers. It is usual, in these 
extemporary strains, for the Kroomen 
attached to a man-of-war to taunt, with 
good- -humore «d satire, their friends who 
are more laboriously employed in mer- 
chant vessels, and not so well fed and 
paid. 

“Their object 


entering 


and 
navigators, 


leaving home, 


into the service of 


is generally to obtain the means of pur- 
; } c } 

chasing wives, the number of whom 

constitutes a man’s importance. ‘The 


} 
{ 


sons ol * gente men’ (for there is such 
a distinction of rank among them), nev- 
er labor at home, but do not hesitate to 
go away, for a year or two, and earn 
somet ung to take to their families. On 
th return ot th C wande rers—not like 
the prod son, but bringing wealth to 
their kindred—great rejoicings are in- 
stituted. A bullock is killed t y the head 
of the family, guns are fired, and two or 
three days are spent in the performance 
of various plays and dances. The ‘ boy’ 


father, and 
if again under the parental 
The Krooman of maturer 


gives al I] his « e arning rs to his 
places hime 
authority. 


age, on his return from an expedition of 


this kind, buys a wife, or perhaps more 
than one, and distributes the rest of his 
accumulated gains among his relatives. 
In a week, he has nothing left but his 
wives and his house. 

* Ave is more respected by the Afri- 
cans than by any other peop je. Even 
if the son be forty years old, he seldom 
seeks to emancipate himself from the 
parental gov ern nt. If a young man 
falls in love, he, in the first place, con- 
sults his father. The latter makes pro- 


positions to the damsel’s father, who, if 


to the match, an- 
terms of purchase. The 
price varies in different places, and is 
a 


his daughter 
nounces 


agree 


the 





so influenced by other circumstances, 


such as the respectability and power of 
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the family, and the beauty and behavior 
of the girl. The arrangements here 
described are often made when the girl 
is only five or six years of age, in which 
case she remains with her friends until 
womanhood, and then goes to the house 
of her bridegroom. Meantime, her 
family receive the stipulated price, and 
are responsible for her good behavior. 
Should she prove faithless, and run 
away, her purchase-money must be re- 
funded by her friends, who, in their turn, 
have a claim upon ‘the family of him 
who seduces or harbors her. If prompt 
satisfaction be not made (which, how- 
ever, is generally the case), there will 
be a‘ big palaver, and a much heavier 
expense for damages and costs. If, af- 
ter the commencement of married life, 
the husband is displeased with his wife’s 
conduct, he complains to her father, who 
either takes her back, and repays the 
dowry, or more frequently advises that 
she be flogged. In the latter alternative, 
she is tied, starved, and severely beaten ; 
a mode of conjugal discipline which 
generally produces the desired effect. 
Should the wife be suspected of in- 
fidelity, the husband may 
with it, and demand that 
poisonous decoction of 
which is used as the test of 


nocence, in all cases that 


charge her 
she drink the 
sassy-wood, 
guilt or in- 
are considered 
too uncertain for human judgment. If 
her stomach free itself from the fatal 
raught by is declared in- 
nocent, and is taken back by her family 
without repayment of the dower. On 
the other hand, if the poison begin to 
take effect, she is pronounced guilty ; 
an emetic is administered in the shape 
of common S0ap ; 


vomiting, she 


and her husband may, 
at his option, either send her home, or 
cut off he ‘r nose and ears. 

‘ There is one sad discre pancy in the 
wield system of these peo ple, as regards 
the virtue of the women. No disgrace 
is imputed to the wife who admits the 
immoral advances of a white man, pro- 
vided it be done with the knowle dge 
and consent of her husband. The lat- 
ter, in whose eyes the white man is one 
of a distinct and superior order of be- 
ings, usually considers himself honored 
by an afiair of this nature, and makes 
it eee a matter of profit. All pro- 
posals, in view of such a connection, 
must pass through the husband; nor, 
it is aftirmed, is there any hazard of 
wounding his delicacy, or awakening 
his resentment, whatever be his rank 
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and respectability. The violated wife 
returns to the domestic roof with xo 
minished honor, and confines herself 
the limits of her iaeeial 


rigidly within 
singular suspension of it 


vow, as if this 
had never taken place. 

“In spite of the degradation indicat- 
ed by the the Kroo-wo- 
men are rather superior to other na- 
tive females, and seem to occupy a high- 
er social position. The wife first mar- 
ried holds the purse, directs the house- 
hold affairs, and rules the other women, 
who labor diligently for the benefit of 
their common husband and master. 
Their toil constitutes his wealth. It is 
usual for a man to live two, three, or 
four days, with each of his wives in 
turn. As old age advances, 
the control of his female household, 
most of the members of which run 
away, unless he is wise enough to dis- 
pose of them (as usage permits) to his 
more vouthful relatives. Asa Krooman 
of sixty or sinus often hes wives in 


above customs, 


he loses 


their teens, itis not to be wondered at 
that they should occasionally show a 
dispos tion to rove. 


* Aucust 14. Passed near Sinoe, a 
colonial settlement, but did not show 
An English merchant brig 
Our pilot observed, 
was not in a flour- 
ause it received no 


our colors. 
was at anchor 
that this settlement 
ishing condition, bec 
great ‘r st from the Colonization 
Society. Of course. he meant to say, 
tance ;° but there an uninten- 
losophy in the Many 


; 
france 


was 


- remark, 


§ assis 
tional! phi 
plants thrive best in adversity. 

Anchor dat the rive Seste rs, 
Two canoes pad- 


and 


sent a boat ashore. 
dled alongside, and their head-men came 
on board. One . as a beautifully 


formed man, and walked the deck with 
a a picturesque dignity of aspect and mo- 
tion. He had more the movement of 
an Indian, than any negro I ever saw. 
Two men were left in each boat, to 
keep her alongside, and wait the 
movements of their master. They kneel 
in the boat, and sit on their heels. 
When a biscuit is thrown to them, they 
put it on their thighs, and thence eat it 
at their leisure. 

“16. Ashore at Monrovia. The 
buildings look dilapidated, and the 
wooden walls are in a state of decay. 
Houses of stone are coming into vogue. 
There is a large stone court-house, in- 
tended likewise for a Legislative Hall. 
What most interested me, was an 
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African pony, a beautiful animal, snow 
white, with a head as black as ebony. 
I also saw five men chained t cether, 
by the neck; three and two 
natives, with an overseer superintending 


colonists 


them. They had been splitting stone 
for Government. 

“A gun from the ship gave the 
signal for our return. Going on board, 
we got under way, and sailed for 
Porto Praya. : 

“20. For four days, we have had 
much rain; and I have seldom visited 


the deck, exce pt when dt uty ¢ alled me. 
Fortunately, Governor Roberts had lent 
me the report of the Committee of 
Parliament, on the western coast of 
Africa, the perusal of which has afforded 
me both pleasant and profitable occu- 
pation. It is an excellent work, full of 
facts, from men who have spent years 
on the coast. 

“921, Wind still favorable The day 
is sunny, and all are on sick to enjoy 
the air. Damp clothes hang in the 
rigging to day, and mouldy boots and 
shoes fill the boat Ss. 

“94. We find acain off 
the harbor of Porto Prava. I landed 
in quest of news, and heard of the death 
of Mr. Legare, and the 


real : 
ourselves 


loss of the store- 


ship, at this port. All hands were 
saved, but with the sacrifice of several 
thousand dollars worth of pro perty, be- 
sides the vessel. 

‘On appre ac} ing the shore, three 
flags are observed to be flying in the 
town. One is the consular flag of our 
own nation; another is the banner of 
Portugal ; and the third, being blue, 
white, and blue, is apt to puzzle a 


stranger, until he a. Union Horen, 
in letters a foot long. When last at 
Porto Praya, a few friends and myself 
took slight refreshment at the 
hotel, and were charged so exorbitantly, 
that we forswore all visits to the house 
infuture. To-day, the a eper stopt me 
in the street, and begged ‘the favor of 
our patronage. On my representing 
the enormity of his former conduct, he 
declared that it was all a mistake: that 
he was the master of the hotel, and was 
unfortunately absent atthe time. I was 
pleased with this e ffrontery, having paid 


some 


the exorbitant charge into his own 
hands, not a month before. It is de- 
lightful, in these remote, desolate, an 


semi-barbarous regions, to meet with 
characteristics that remind us of a more 


polished and civilized land. 
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“The streets are hot and deserted, 
and the town more than ordinarily dull, 


as most of the inhabitants are out 
planting g, Thecourt has cone to Buona- 
vista, on account of the unhealthiness 


of Porto Praya, at this season of the 
rear. A few dozen scrubby trees 
ie been planted in the large square, 
but, though protected by palings and 
barrels, have not reached the he ight of 
two feet. Inthe centre stands a marb le 
monument, possibly intended for a 
fountain, but wholly destitute of water. 

“25. The boat went ashore again, 
and brought off the consul, and some 
stores. We then made sail, passing to 
windward of all the islands, and reached 
our former anchorage at Porto Grande. 

“28. There are one barque and three 
brigs, all American whalers, in the 
harbor Porto Grande. They have been 
out from three to six months, and are 
here for water, bad though it be, and 
fresh provisions. Their inducements to 
visit this port, are the goodness of the 


harbor, and the smallness of the port 
charges. No consular fee has been 
paid until now, when, an agent being 


appointed, each vesse] pays him a per- 
quisite of four dollars. 

This group of i 
interesting to Americans, as being the 
whale-ships » refit and 
and of other 


lands is chiefly 
resort ol our 
vessels 
Little 
however, 


obtain supplies, 
trading to the 
was generally kr 
in America, until 
continued drought parched up the fields, 
destroyed and reduced the 
whole p pulation to the verge of death, 
by famine. Not less than ten thousand 
did actually perish of hunger ; and the 
remainder were saved only by the time 


coast of 
jown Oo nem, 


1832, when a long 


the crops, 
i 


prompt, and bountiful ts s, sent out 
from eve ry part of ae United States. 
I well remember the thrill of compassion 


that pervaded the ae at home, 
on hearing that multitudes were starv- 
ing in the Cape de Verd islands. 
Without pausing to inquire who they 
were, or whether entitled to our assist- 
ance by any other than the all powerful 
claim of wretchedness, the Americans 
sent vessel after vessel, laden with food, 
which was gratuitously distributed to 
the poor. The supplies were liberal 
and unremitted, until the rains returned, 
and gave the usual crops to the culti- 
vators. 

“Twelve years have passed since 
that dismal famine ; but the memory of 
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the aid extended b y Americans has not 
yet fe ided, nor seems likely to fade, from 
the minds of those who were succored 
in their need. Ihave heard men, who 
were then saved from starvation, speak 
strongly and fee on the 

with quivering lip, and faltering voice. 
Women, likewise, with streaming e yes, 
to this day, invoke blessings on the for- 


‘lingly subject, 


elen land that fed their children, when 
there was no other earthly help. Eng- 
land, though nearer, and in more 
intimate connection with these islands, 
sent not a mouthful of food: and 


Portugal, the mother country, shipped 
only one or two small cargoes to be 
sold; while America fed the starving 
thousands gratuitously, for months. Our 
consul at Porto Praya, Mr. Gardner, 
after making a strong and successful 
appeal to the sympathies of his own 
countrymen, distributed his own stores 
to the inhabitants, until was well 
nigh beggared. He enjoys the only 
reward approval of 
his conscience, as well as the gratitude 


he 


he sought, in the 


of the community ; and America, too, 
may claim more true glory from this 
instance of general benevolence, per- 


vading the country from one end to the 
other, than from any victory in our 
annals 

“99, Ashore arain. An ox for our 
ship was driven in from the mountains 


by three or horsemen and as many 
dogs, who chased him till he took refuge 
in the water. <A boat now 


put off, and 
animal, he 


owe d ashore, 


tired 
securely. Whent 
one rope was fastened round his horns, 
and another to his fore-foot, each held 
by a negro, while a third took a strong 
gripe of his tail. In this manner, they 
led and drove him alone, the fellow be- 
hind occasionally biting the beast’s tail 
to quicken his motions; until at length 
the poor creature was made fast to an 
anchor on the beach, there to await the 
butcher. 
“There is 
but no priest. 
day, I saw 


soon overtak 


was tied 


ine the 


here a miserable church, 

Passing the edifice to- 
seven or eight women at 
their devotions. Instead of kneeling, 
they were seated, with their chins rest- 
ing on their knees, on the shady side of 
the ae 

“30. The crews of the whale-ships, 
dun Ai occasionally give no little 
trouble to the colonial police. This 
evening, one of their sailors came up 
to us, quite intoxicated, and bleeding 





y If 
* 





from a hurt in his head. He was bent 
upon vengeance for his wound, but 
puzzled how to get it; inasmuch as a 
female hand had done the mischief, by 
cutting his head open with a bottle. 
His chivalry would not allow him to 
strike a woman ; nor could he find any 
man who would acknowle/ve himselt 
her relative. In this dilemma, he was 
raving through the little village, accom- 
panied by several of his brother whale- 
men, mostly drunk, and ready for a row. 
The Portuguese officer on duty called 
out the guard, consisting of two negroes 
with fixed bayonets, and caused them 
to march back and forth in the street. 
Fifty paces in the village would bring 
them to the country; when the detach- 
ment came to the right-about, an 
traced its steps. These two negroes 


= 
i Te- 


formed precisely two-fifths of the regu- 
lar military force at Porto Grande; but, 
besides this formidable host, there are 
some thirty othcers and soldiers of the 
National Guard, 


gro popuration able to bear ciubs 


comprising all the ne- 





} 


The women here have a peculiar 


mode Ol carrying children, when two 


‘ 7 ‘Tt 
or three ears old The child s 

‘ / ’ | 2? ‘> | ° 
astride o1 the mother's ieit hip, ciins J 

. % } eo 1 > 
wilh hands and leet, and partially sup- 
ported by hi rie.t arm. ile litle per- 
sonage i ina i ‘ total nue 
ana ¢ ( il V y §i ’ VY, UMS J] 
coubtiess tne most convement me hod 


that could be adopted. 


“The gait of the women is remark- 
ably free and unembarrassed. Vith no 
cons raint ol stays or corse ts, and « n 
innocent of any covering, the sh lers 


have full play, and the arms swing more 


than | have ever seen those of men, In 


our own country. oo robes are 
neither too abundant, r too tight, 
prevent the ¢ xhibition of a very n aa 


stride. The scanty clothing worn here 


} 


is owing partly, but not entirely, to the 
warmth of the climate. Another co- 
gent reason is the poverty of the inhabit- 
ants; so, at least, | infer from the con- 
tinual petitions for clothes, and from 
remarks like the following, made to me 


by a mulatto woman :— You very good 


man, you got plenty clothes, plenty 
shirt. 
“ September 3. The Cornelia, of New 


She 


ed ord, came in and an hored. 
has been out fifteen months, and has 
only 400 barrels of oil. 

“4 Left the ship in the launch on 


an expedition to the neighboring island 
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of St. Antonio; being despatched by 
the Commodore to procure int rmation 
as to the facilities for anchoring ships, 
and obtaining water and refreshments, 
Our boat was sloop-rigged, an d carried 
three officers, a passenger, and ten men. 
At 11 A. M. we‘ shee eted hi me,’ and 
stood out of the harbor with a fair 
breeze, and all canvass spread ; but, 
within an hour, the wind freshened to a 
gale, and compelled us to take in every- 
thing but a close-reefed mainsail. he 
sea being rough and the weather 
squally, our boat took in more water 
than was either agreeable or sale, until 
we somewhat improved matters by con- 
structing a temporary forecastle of tar- 
paulins. Finding it impossible, how- 
ever, to contend against wind and cur- 
rent, we bore up for an anchorage called 
Santa Cruz. This was formerly a no- 
torious haunt for pirates; but no vestige 
of a settlement remains, save the ruins 
of an old stone honse, which may pro- 
bably have been the theatre of wild and 


") . mn 
bloody incidents, in by-gone years. The 
serrated fhiilis are grey and rren, and 
Lhe surrou ne ce I . ) Ir- 
dure At ng here, we waited se- 
: a oe r the w if 

cra i 5 a ie Wilk O movcerate 
| + } ] ‘ 
and ( ) et uch sicedD as Mm 
, 
perchar e caugi In an u ay 
Ln . 
By creat dil nce in W ing’ 
- r = 
0 ist i current eded 
il (; t ot ‘ the 
d ( 
evening o1 the second ( ° r mue 
lesé CC ] + ue ] 
MLO | ot, tal uel Qui rine, V iistled 
§ y througn his i rers I aller 


a bvriel delay, the re sponse Of @ simular 
whistle reached our ears froin shore. 
A conversation was sustained for some 
moments, Dy means ol shouts to-and 
fro in Portuguese ; a man then swam 


off to reconnoitre ; and, on his return, 


the pe ople | launched a canoe and carri ed 
us ashore, weary enot oh of tl lirty-Six 
hours’ confinement in an open boat. 
We took up our quarters in the house 
of a decent negro, who seemed to be 
the head-man of the village, and, after 
eating such a supper as the place could 
supply, sallied out to give the women 
an opportu nity of preparing our beds. 
« Me ‘anwhile, the pilot had not been 
idle. Thovgh a married man, and the 
father of six children, he was a gay 
Lothario, and a great favorite with tl 
sex; he could sing, dance, and touch 


the guitar with infinite spirit and tole- 
rable skill, Being well known in the 
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village, it is not surprising that the 


arriva! of so accomplished a personage 
should have disturbed the slumbers of 
the inhabitants. Atteno’clock, a dance 
was arrang d before the door of one of 


maidens, 
er 
in, until, 


irk-sh inned 
time to put 


are pping 


The 


the huts. 


requiring but little on t! 


ball-costume, came 


before midnight, there were thirty or 
forty dancers on foot. The figures 
were ci mpounde d of the contra-dance 


e remarkable touches 
The musi 
two 


and ree!, with so 


of the Mandingo ‘he ance. 
rom one or ruitars 


yrocee led s, 


which, however, were drowned a great 
part of the time, by the ange ot the 
Y and the clapping of each individual 


air of hands in the whole party. A 
‘ salabs ash of sour wine, munificently 
spectator, increased the 


ed to wax higher and 


bestowed by 
fun, and it contin 


; 


s, as the night 


more turiou wore away. 
Our little pilot was, throughout, the 
leader of the frolic, and acquitted him- 
self admirably. His nether garments 
hav ceived serious detriment in the 
voyage, he borrowed a large heavy pea- 
icket. to conce al the rents, and in this 
garb Gance d for hours with the best in 
asultry night. Long before the festi- 


vity Was over, my companions and my- 


st stretched ourselves on a wide bag 
stra id fell asleep, lulled by the 
screaming of the dancers. 

Lhe it rning we were early on 
foot, and looked around us with no small 
inter: ‘I'he village is situated at the 
point where a valley opens upon the 
shore. ‘'he sides of this vale are steep, 


and, in many places, high, perpendicu- 
lar, and roc ty. Live ry toot ol earth is 


cultivated; and where the nat 


ural in- 
f the hill is too gre 


it to admit 
of tillawe, are built to sus- 
tain terraces, which over an- 
other like giant steps to the mountain- 
tops. It was the beginning of harvest, 
and the little valley presented an ap- 
pearance of great fertility. Corn, ba- 
nanas, figs, guavas, grapes, oranges, 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, and many other 
fruits and vegetables, are raised in abun- 
dance. The annual vintage in this and 
a neighboring valley, appertaining to 
the same parish, amounts to about se- 
venty-five pipes o! It issour and 
Un pal: h ird-cider 
water. Whenacultivator 
wine, it is a 
him to send 


stone-walls 


rise one 


wine. 


itable, not unlike 


and 


custom of the isla 


notice to all his acquaint- 
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ances, who invariably come in great 
force, each bringing a ] iece of salt-fish 
to keep his thirst alive. Not unfre- 
quently, the whole produce of the sea- 


son is exhausted by a single carouse. 


The people are all negroes and mu- 


| Male and female. they 


attoes. y are very 
expert swimmers, and are often in the 
habit of swimming out to sea, with a 
basket or notched stick to hold their 
fish; and thus they angle for hours, 
resting motionless on the waves, unless 
attacked by a shark. In this latter pre- 


dicament, they turn their backs, 
and kick and splash until the sea-mon- 
ster be frightened away. They appear 
to be a genial and pleasant-tempered 

As we walked through the vil- 
lage, they saluted us with ‘ Blessed be 
the name of the Lord!’ Whether this 
expression ( lary courtesy of the 


upon 


race. 


a custon 


islanders) were mere breath, or pro- 
ceeded out of the dey ths of the heart, is 
not for us to judge: but, at all events, 


heard in so wild and 
it made a forcible 


mind. When we 


romantic a place, 
impression on my 
» were rez uly to depart, 


all the villagers came to the beach, with 

vhatever commodities they were dis- 
bie te f ffer lor sale; a man carrying 
a squealing pig upon his shoulders; 
women with fruits and fowls; girls 


with heavy bunches of bananas or bun- 
lles of cassada on their heads: and 


{ 
boys, with perhapsa singleegg. Each 


had something, and all lingered on the 
shore until our boat was fa irly off. 

“* Five or six miles rthe r, we land- 
ed at Paolo, where re side several fami- 
lies who re card themselves as the aris- 
tocracy of St. Antonio, on the score of 


being connected with Sefior Martinez, 


the great man of these islands. Their 
houses are neatly built, and the fields 


and gardens well cultivated. They a 
ceived us princiy ally | e- 
cause one of our party was a connec- 
tion of the family. I was delighted 
with an exhibition of feeling on the part 
of an old negro servant-woman. She 
came into the parior, sat down at the 
feet of our companion, embraced his 
knees. and looke d 7 in his face with a 
countenance full of joy, mingled with 
respect and confidence. We saw but 
two ladies at thissettlement. One was 
a matron with nine children; the other 
a dark brunette, very graceful and 
pleasing, with the eyes and 
whitest teeth in the w she wore 


h ospiti ul bly ’ 


blackest 


rid 





; 





o 


2“ 





4 


a shawl over the right shoulder and un- 
der the left arm, arranged in a truly 
fascinating manner. 

“The poorer classes in the vicinity 
are nearly all colored, and mostly free. 
They work for eight or ten cents a day, 
living principally on fruit and vegeta- 
bles, and are generally independent, be- 
cause their few wants are limited to the 
supply. The richest persons live prin- 
cipally within themselves, and derive 
their meats, vegetables, fruits, wine, 
brandy, sugar, coffee, oil, and most 
other necessaries and luxuries, from 
their own plantations. One piece of 
furniture, however, to be seen in seve- 
ral of the houses, was evidently not the 
manufacture of the island, but an ex- 
port of Yankee-land. It was the wood- 
en clock, in its shining mahogany case, 
adorned with bright red and yellow pic- 
tures of Saints and the Virgin, to suit 
the taste of good Catholics. It might 
have been fancied that the renowned 
Sam Slick, having glutted all other 
markets with his wares, had made a 
voyage to St. Antonio. Nor did they lack 
a proper artist to keep the machine in 
order. We met here a person whom we 
at first mistook for a native, so identical 
were his manners and appearance with 
those of the inhabitants ; until, in con- 
versation, we found him to bea Yankee, 
who had run away from a whale-ship, 
and established himself as a clock and 
watch-maker. 

“ After a good ni 
officer and myself left Paolo, early, for 


a mountain ride. The li pilot | 
the way ona donkey ; my friend f - 


ed ona mule, and | brought up the rear 
on horseback. We began to asce nd, 


winding along the rocky path, one by 
one, there being’ no roomto fri le two 
abreast. The road had been cut with 


j 


much labor, and, in some places, was 


] } ¢ ¢) ae 
hollowed out of the side of the cliff, 


; 
i 
thus forming a gallery of barely such 
height and width as to admit the pas- 
sage of a single horseman, and with a 


] f + 


ll of loose stones between the 
d the precipice. At other points, 
causeways of smal] stones and earth 


WwW Wa 


path an 


had been built up, perhaps twenty fee 
high, along the top of which ran the 


path. On look ng at these places from 
some projecting point, it made us shud- 


der to think that we had just pass 


where the loosening of a single one « 
those small stones might have carrie 


us down hundreds of feet, to certain de- 
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struction. The whole of the way was 
rude and barren. Here and there a few 
shrubs, green in the crevices of the 
rocks, or wild flowers, of an aspect 
strange to our eyes, wasted their beau- 
ty in solitude ; and the small orchilla 
weed spread itself moss-like over the 
face of the cliff. At one remarkable 
point, the path ran along the side of the 
precipice, about midway of its height. 
Above, the rock rose frowningly, at 
least five hundred feet over our he ads. 
Below, it fell perpe ndicularly down to 
the beach. ‘The roar of the sea did not 
reach us, at our dizzy height, and the 
heavy surf-waves, in which no boat 
could live, seemed to kiss the shore as 
gently as the ripple of a summer-lake, 
This was the most elevated point of the 
road, which thence began to descend ; 
but the downward track was as steep 
and far more dangerous At times, 
the animals actually slid down upon 
their haunches. In other places, they 


stept from stone to stone. down ste 1 


descents, where the riders were obliged 

to lie backwards flat upon the cruppers 
* (Over a these diffic ulties. our cuide 

urged his donkey va ly and unconcern- 

edly. As for myself, though I Lave 
: ] + _— } 1 } 

seen plenty O1 rough nding, and am as 


‘ ; 


ready as most men to follow, if not to 


lead, I thought it no shame to dismount 
hye ‘T"} . f 7 
more than once. lhe rol ing of a stone 
or the parting of stirrup, girth, or crup- 
per, would have involved the safety of 
one’s neck. Nor did the very common 
sight of wooden crosses al ng the rath. 
indicating sudden death by accident or 
crime, tend to lessen the sense of inse- 
curity. The frequent casualties a 
the =e P ecipit i= } t = t< rethe r \\V th 
the healthfulness of the climate, have 








t i 
pieces on the rocks But such was yt 
our tate We at length reached the 
BE and rode fora mile along the 
beach to tl citv ¢ Pove rson e 
entering which metropolis, it was ne- 
ct iry to cre i space ¢ evel SAT y 
oround, about two hundred yards in ex- 
tent. Here the little pilot suddenly 
stuc k his | ls into the s des of | 
donke ind da hed onward a ak 
pace hile mule and he ‘ ed 
hard upon his track, to tl eat admi- 
on rag ff W l - 
ed to witnes e entrée of the dis- 
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and contains.about two thousand inhab- 
itants, who, with few exceptions, are 
people of color. The streets are crooked 
and narrow, and the houses mean. We 
called upon the military and civil Gov- 
Iter accepting an invita- 
with the 


further expedition. 


ernors, and, a 
tion to dine 
place {o 
over a shallow river, in which a number 
and girls were washing 
ended a hill so stee p as 


former, left the 


Passing 


ra 


of women 


} 


clothes, we asc 


to oblige us to dismount, and from the 
f 


a fine view of 
It is by far the 


summit of which we had 
the rich valley beneath. \ 
most extensive tract of cultivated land 
that we have seen in the island, and is 


We 


improved to its utmost capacity. 


thence rode three miles over a path of 


the same description as before, and ar- 
rived at the village and port of Point-de- 
Sol. The land about this little town is 
utterly barren, and the inhabitants are 
dependant on Poverson for food, with 
A custom-house, 
,achurch, and some twenty 
houses of fishe the 


teristics of the principal 


the exception of fish. 
a single store, acl 
rmen, compr se all 
notable chara 
the island. 

‘It was a part of our duty to make an 
yf the harbor, 
purpose we needed a boat. 
hauled 
est would have required the power of a 
dozen men to launch her ;—whereas, 
the fishermen being absent in their 
vocation, our party of three, and a big 
he store, comprised our whole 
The aid 
ever, is seldom sought 
nor did it fail us now. Old 
and young, matron and maid, they all 
sallied forth to lend a hand, and, with 


seaport ol 
lor which 
Two were 


but the small- 


examination < 


up on the beach; 


boy at t 
available masculine strenoth 
of woman, howe 


in vain; 


such laughing and screaming as is apt 
to attend feminine efforts, enabled us to 
the boat. In ' their 
patois ot bad Portuguese, we contrived 


mutual understanding. 


launch spite of 
to establish a 
A fine, tall girl with a complexion of 
p olive, clear, large eyes, and teeth 
beautifully white and even, stood by my 

ike the Ancient Mariner and 
we pulled together. 


sister’s son, 
She was strong, and, as Byron says, 
‘ Se A 
rene. (his difficulty 
surmounted, we rowed round the har- 
bor, made examination, and re- 
turned to the beach, where we again 


received the 
women, in dragging the boat beyond the 
reach of the waves. We now ad- 


journed to the store, in order to requite 


assistance of the 


voluntary 
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their kindness by a pecuniary offering. 
Each of our fair friends received two 
large copper coins, together worth nine 
cents, and were pertectly satisfied, as 
well they might be—for it was the price 
of a day’s work. ‘T'wo or three indi- 
viduals, moreover, ‘turned double cor- 
ners, and were paid twice; and it is 
my private belief that the tall beauty 
received her two coppers three times 
over. 

“ After a lunch of fried plantains and 
egos, we rode back to Poverson. On 
the way, we persons of 
both sexes with burdens on their heads, 
and noticed that our guide frequently 
accosted them with a request fora pinch 
of snuff. With few exceptions, a horn 
or piece of bone was produced, contain- 
ing a fine yellow snuff of home-manu- 
facture, which, instead of being taken 
between the thumb and finger, was 
poured into the palm of the hand, and 
j Arriving 
at the city, we proceeded at once to the 
house of the Commandant, and in a lit- 
tle time were seated at dinner. 

“Our host was fitted by nature to 
adorn a far more brilliant position than 
that which he occupied, as the petty com- 


met several 


thence conveyed to the nose. 


mander of a few colored soldiers, in a 
little island of the torrid zone. He was 
slightly made, but perfectly propor- 
tioned, with a face of rare beauty, and 
an expression at once noble and pleas- 
ing. His eyes were large, and full of 
a dark licht: his black hair and mous- 
tache were trimmed with a care that 
showed him not insensible of his per- 
sonal advantages; as did likewise his 
braided jacket, fitting so closely as to 
set off his fine fieure to the best eflect. 
His manners were in a high degree 
polished One of the 
vuests, whom he had invited to meet us, 
and conver- 
sation was sustained in that language, 
and in Spanish. The dinner wa 
and served in the Portuguese style; it 
pleasantly, and was quite 


‘onl } va « } 
could be expe cted at the 


and graceful. 


understood English ; the 


Ss cooked 
went off very 
as cood as 
} ee a il al eld 
iouse of a bachelor. in a place so seldom 
Each of the Por- 


wave a 


visited by strangers. 


tuguese gentlemen sentiment, 


prefaced by a short complimentary 
speech ; and our party, ot course. re- 
ciprocated in little speeches of the same 


The Commandant did not fail 
to express the gratitude due from the 
people of the Cape de Verd islands to 


America, for assistance in the hour of 


nature. 
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and tl} 


’rovinces 
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} Lanada, 
the United | 


rest of the continent, 
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ley did it 


“a. They 


‘ration 


ifte) 3 ‘ 
ind t constitution under the same 
title. ‘There w 1en no other STATES 
in America. J verance of Spain 
from the Indic ithe diterent po- 
itical sub-divi of our misphere, 
co! en on e! has long 
i 5 

since deprived this phi 0 | territo- 
ee 1 confusion 

| stati scientific 

refore. te resorted 

‘ io-An an” to 

nl tants of the United 

her ples of America, 

absurd se of “ Yankee- 

dom introduced by t eccentric 
Carlyle, h I id sol t adopt it 
ibroad The following extract from a 
distinguished work « science sufh- 
ciently S orth the reason why 
ceoor ers ! een driven to the 
use O it pliras Anglo-American.” 
) of the most distinguished ceo- 
craphers Union, Mr. Tanner, 
correctly remarks, that this confederation 
oners the rapni al anomaly of an 
ense country, without a proper 
name In fact, we fins ted States ” 


t) 
Islar 


in Europe, in the al 
ted States” in North Amer 
confederations of Mexico, ar 
America— United State z 
America, in the “(121 vice-r 
Rio de la Plata ; and we are on 
ol seeing others sprin p. | 
vision of the Repub 0 
We D | Iida | the itrie 

. 
ago; and for some years we | 
posed the names oO 
Confederation, and 





to designate the soil and the 


+} 
Lone 


yart of 


ot this Important 


J nest 


upon t 


r 





he origin of ti rrea 


inhabitants, have | 


in many works of merit 
we can, without 





y the 
Columbia. 


remark long 


inconvenience, 


ds— Uni- 
ca, in the 


Central 
South 
j ulty ( f 


tne nol! t 
| n 


in 


}: 
al- 


lave pro- 


Anglo-American 
-Americans, 
inhabitants 
new world. 
denominations, based principally 
t mass of the 
already adopted 

and we think 


use 


them provisionally, until it shall please 
Congress to give them a convenient 
name.” — Ball (brégvé Geog p. 1015. 

The term Anglo-American, though 
thus adopted for want of a better, by 
hich aut! ii has 1 ver | T too pop- 
ular ith « nt f nor can it be 
- {to meet the desiderat ucht or 
! VOrKS ¢ n l S aire dy 
upp ia ] n pe if ‘ by the 
colon of Great Brita m this 
continent In nis ¢ rf reO- 
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Bt Tothe Alghanian or Alleghany ridge, the north-west the 
1 our country is indebted for a great part word which m: 
rb of its beauty and healthfulness If it extremity the Un 
i had not been raised as a barrier to the of Florida. ‘J Ww 
t waters ot the we st. now turne | south- { t ppritnac ri i ce 
ward to the gulf of Mexico, the rivers our nomad tribe 
from the Rocky Mountains, swollen by Indian tradition ca 
the intervening streams, would hav people, whose myst 
found their way to the sea across the shadowed by their 
. continent, and made the Atlantic States wilderness, c: 
i low and unhealthy, like the country on durability, of pow 
4 the Amazon and Or noco t ls sway mages to W 
the country together, as with a band of empire has giv 
iron. By tur no the waters « trie I m ntain I 
Missis ppi valley Into on hannel.and more immediately 
thereby cr ating a politic il necessity backbone of the ole 
that tl who inhabit the upper regions associated with t 
and sources of the rivers should com- WAsHINGTON, ni 
mand their outlet, it makes it impossible Braddock, at t \ 
for any portion of the valley to separate Jackson, under 
itself from the rest, while the seaboard Mountain. It 
i is too narrow and too dependent upon featur these 1 
the interior to maintain a separate po- ral Brida that W 
litical existence. If the Alleghanian youthful na am 
ridges had been extended further north, defiles,s ur ti 
so as to tl ithe S | vrence south- Vil iL oO ( if 
ward, Canada wou ng have en the oid cor entals 
a part of this ¢ derat That t ving dov elt 
of America, thereto we ini t Point to Y« Low! 
is in fact, whatever may choose t fore, not : f 
cal it, ALG! N « AN \ ca 1 thie 
The Alegevi, Talagicoe, Allaghenis, people that once 
A l-cah-ne r Alol uns, .-% i ( ! 
word speit by ere ers, 8 1 try well \ 
‘ patriot’s t 1 poe ss 
il in ¢ I e earth 
rate anew het i fire 
» watchword all in-birth 3 
he h | Fre ever clu! 
eir pI name shou esionate the fr 
That when its echoes tl ’ he land are rt 
: Her children’s breasts may warm to liberty ! 
My « ntry ! 1 the van o ations thou , 
: Art « ied to raise Truth’s lonely ba er bien 
: lis fit a noble title grace thy brow, 
Be rt ot th y race, | n ith thy mat iiss S ¥ 
And Alps and Appenines resign t LI 
When thrills the we s deep heart with Alleghan 





i graphy is compelle ts own at one time to ha 
? resources ior a tive, to selves over all the 
define that part ol! America to which between Maine an 
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country 
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preserves in 


same 
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THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 
Scron of a mighty stock: 
Hands of iron,—hearts of oak,— 
Follow with unflinching tread 
Where the noble fathers led! 


Craft and subtle treachery, 
Gallant youth! are not for thee: 
| 


Follow thou in word and dee 
Where the God within thee leads. 


Honesty with steady eye, 
Truth and pure simpli ity, 
Love that gently winneth hearts, 
‘These shall be thy only arts. 
Prudent in the council train, 
Dauntless on the battle plain— 
Ready at the country’s need 


tor her viorious cause to bleed. 


When the dews of night distil 
Upon Vernon’s holy hill ;— 
Where above it gleaming far 


Freedom lights her 


Thither turn the steady eye, 
Flashing with a purpose high: 
hither with devotion mee 


Oiten turn the pu yrim’s feet. 


Plante don reli on’s rock, 


hou shalt stand in every shock. 


Laugh at danger, far or near,— 
Spurn at baseness,—spurn at fear, 


} 


NS il] with persevering might, 
Speak the truth, and do the right. 


So shall peace.—a charming cuest,— 


Dove-like in thy bosom rest,— 





\] honor’s steady ize 


Beam upon thy closing da) 


Happy if celestial favor 
Smile upon the high endeavor: 
tH ippy if it be thy call 


{In the holy cause to fall. 
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Ir was on a beautiful spring mornir 

that Lupwic WaAnNDEL set out for a vil- 
lage, some miles distant, to visit a sick 
friend. He had written to him that he 
and would fain see 





lay dangerously ill, 
eak to him once mot 


and sp 
The glad sunshine brightened with its 


rays the green grove; birds were war- 


bling and springing here and thei 
above the loht shifti Ler ¢ oud sal thy 


gaysome iarks; a fragrance came trom 
the fresh meadows, and white and beau- 
tiful bloomed the fruit trees in the gar- 
dens. 

Lupwie’s intoxicated eyes wandered 


‘ 
} le lopar : hi ‘ . 
over the landscape ; his soul Was ex- 


panding in the sight, but then | 
thought of his sick friend and relapsed 
again into silent grief. In vain had 


Nature adorned herself with such beau- 


ty and splendor; he saw in imagination 


only the sick-bed and the sulieringes ol 


his Brother. 

“ How the music echoes from every 
branch,” he exclaimed; “the notes of 
birds mingle sweetly with the whisper- 


ings of the leaves, but from the dis- 
tance. through the joyous concert. | hear 


only the sighs of the Afflicted One 


While he spoke a tr poi Gary dre SS. 
ed peasants came trom the ive; a 


saluted him cheerfully, and told him how 
they were going with joyful hearts t 

merry-making, for the day’s work wa 
over and must give place to festivity. 


He listened to them, and soon heard in 
the distance the echo of their gladness ; 
the songs which they sang came to his 
ear, but his heart grew still heavier. He 
seated himself in the wood, on the trunk 
of a fallen tree, drew from his pocket the 
letter read before so often, and read it yet 
again. 

“ Much loved Friend, I know not if 
thou hast wholly forgotten me that 
I hear no news of thee. 
forsake me, but that thou 


I do not won- 


der that men 
too should cease to care for me, this gives 
me deep distress. I am sorely ill: a 
fever exhausts my whole system, and it 


thou delayvest long to seek me, 


promise that thou wit ever see me again. 


All Nature is reviving in freshness and 
strength, but I am teebly sinking, no 
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see the green fields, only 1 se 
ranches rustle before mm ng 
ing a death-sone to 1 t j 
breathe with dith \ ind fLlentimes 

seems tome ast 1 solmy 
room were about to close upon me and 
st ihe me { ( ith The l rt e7 ne 
now the w the fairest tit e. 
a ] | Il st I rl cil 4 el T 
Giadly would | Oo isi ot 
the Spr I could | but s once more 
thy dear countenance, but t we ac 
not consicer how precious to a sick man 
ire ft Visits « 1irniend the not 
the Liu ot tl sé = eet 1 ‘ 
consolatior r the who ' ncir- 
cies them with a irm ! rty 
friendsl p. Ah, t 1 | t bu Wy 
i | ao t t rs ot death il | 
yreater, the t Ol dist f how 

stt I i to g 
vel ¢ iv upon tft i ( } 
t I tl ie . ist ft ' hut 
W ere ill crus I 
p ( Wi | ell iwc that 
it th ment, pe : i ist lv- 
ing | how would | [ t 
mio 1 we never l | re- 
el 
ist t . Nat re, 

s she lay dec re his 
sight i ipon | ‘ t 
Saint tr rie ) S lle 
: : I 
Rejoice, ye inhabitants of the Forest 
thought he to himself, ignorant of 
care, yours IS a light and p tical exist- 


are 


ance, and for its enjoyment 





clothed with rap 1 ings—how happy 
that ye have no need to mourn. The 


warm Summer calls you, and.careless 


of the future, you dance to meet him. 
and ere the Winter comes, you have 


] ‘ 


departed. Oh, happy eathered dwel- 





lers in the woods, how [ envy you! 
Why are there in the breast of man so 


many heavy cares ? Why may he n 


ilove without pure lasing his love with 


wretchedness, with p rty his happi- 
n s? a easw t rrent. life 7 hes 
beneath o eet ul Cannot quench ou! 
thirst, our hot desire 


He remained for some time thus bu- 
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ried in his thoughts, then rose and pur- 
sued his way sbooeush the thick wood. 
“If I could but help him,” he cried, “ if 
Nature would but ane, me some means 
alas, I have only 
I can 


whereby to save him, 


the sense of my own weakness, 

only lament over the sorrows of my 
friend. In my childhood I believed in 
magic and its supernatural powers ; 
would that I were now fortunate 
enough to be able to hope for its as- 


sistance 1” 

He quic kened his steps, and, involun- 
tarily back upon him all the 
me mories of his earliest boyhood, He 
followed the love ly shi apes that beckon- 


ed him. and was soon so far entangled in 


came 


a labyrinth of thought as to be no longer 
-jous of the objects that surrounded 
forgot that it was Spring; 
nd was ill; 


vlies whose echoes 


consciou 
him. He 
that his frie 
to the 
flowed upon him, as from distant shores, 


] ] les 
he listened oniy 


' 1 
wondrous mek 


the wi ldest tones blendi ng with those 
most familiar, and his whole soul was 
changed. From the deep pe rspective of 


f the Past, 


once had filled 


abysses of 


that 


Memory, from the 


arose the images 


him with delight or anguish, those un- 
certain, formless phantoms, which so 
often flit around the brain, and over- 


whelm the senses with their perplexing 


voices. 


The sports and puppets of his 
childish days danced before him, cover- 
ing the green sod, so that he no longer 
saw the flowers beneath his feet. His 
first love encircled him with the beam- 


‘ ’ 


ings of its early dawn, and caused its 
sparkling rainbows to fall upon his 
eyes ; his first sorrow passed by and 
threatened at the end of life, to meet 
him in the self-same shape. Lupwic 
sought to detain these shifting fancies, 
and in their magical enjoyment to re- 
main conscious of himself, but in 


vain. Like the groteequs 
story books, sudden! y opene cdand then 
in a moment closed again, these appari- 
tions appeared to his soul, fleeting and 
unstable. 

The wood opened, and on one side, 


pictures in 


inthe open plain, lay some old ruins 
surrounded with wallsand watch towers. 
Lupwic was astonished that, amids this 


on have ac- 
He recovered 
he reed 
the forest ; lor of- 
our thought are but 
ard objects. Now, 
like the morning san, arose within him 


dreamings, he should 
complished the di 
from his m 
from the 
ten 
the reflection of outw 


BU Bt 
stance. 
l. ae aa 
"aAnCcHnOLy as eme 
» shadows of 


the images of 
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the remembrance of the time when first 
he awoke to the enjoyment of Poetry, 
when first he felt the influences of those 
sweet accords, which in the ears of 
many men sound never. 

“ How marvellously,” said he to him- 
self, “ flowed together, at that time, 
what I had imagined for ever divided by 
an infinite chasm! My uncertain im- 
pressions received form and outline, 
and light beamed in upon me, by whose 
rays | discovered a thousand creations 
in whose existence I had never till then 
believed. Then were imparted to me 
those feelings which I have ever longed 
to express in words ; then were given to 
me the treasures of earth 
which my desire had ever sought, but 
in vain. Ah! all this I have to 
thank thee, thou godlike spirit of Fancy 
and Poetry ! How hast thou smoothed 
the current of my life that once appear- 


choicest 


ior 


ed so rough! Ever hast thou given me 
to discover new sources of feeling and 


so that now, no longer a barren 
stretches on every side to 
all the streams of a sweet 
and elevating inspiration take their cur- 
rent through my heart. I have drunk 
f their waters and have learned 
to know the Heavenly ( 


delight, 
wilderness 
meet me, ior 


deeply ( 


The sun went down, and Lupwie 
was surprised to find that the evening 
had already come ; he felt no weari- 
ness, but was yet far distant from the 
resting-place he wished to have reached 





before night. He stood still, and could 
hardly understand how it had come to 
pass that the purple flush of evening had 


so soon overspread the clouds ; that the 


heavy shadows had begun to fall, and 
the nightingale in the thicket to take 
up her melancholy song. He looked 
around ; the ruins lay far behind, and 


he began to doubt if he had not wander- 
ed from the straight and well-known 
road. a 

Now occurred to him an image that 
hitherto had never come into his soul, 
since his earliest childhood. A fearful, 
womanly figure glided before him across 
the lonely plain, without gazing back, 
which he must needs follow, ‘though 
against his will, leading him after her 
into unknown places, and from whose 
influence he was unable to escape. A 
slight shudder passed over him, and yet 
able to remember 
wr to recall the phases of his 
soul in which herimage had first arisen 
within him. As he strove to distin- 


] “ et tlearly 
he was pot clearly 


that figure, « 








antasies, he 


ince around him, and 





elf indeed in a spot which he 

















before seen, often as he had 

if way Am I bewitched 

or have dreams and 

\ lered m¢ Is this the 

effect of solitude, that I no 

n rec ! mvse or 

enirits } en floatine 
around me who son 
thoughts ? 

He strove to ite | St t 
the power ( i ivi! ne ) 
find his wa ‘ in tot road t 
hy ~ reco ‘ t I ! ‘ t { I T I | 
more confused, the flowers bene his 

irc { rpie ol the 
re t nd more 
he ciouds hung iow 
e curta Ss e fore 
Ss ene that was pre- 
sently to be reveal \ melod 
murmuring arose 1 the t crass, the 
stalks bowed t eads together, a 
Whispering afl { Se ly ; i 
soit. warm sp! pal 1 between 
them. as if it w iken a the 
slumbering | s of the woods, the 
thickets and t i teins NY coir scenes. 
thine seemed full of soun a the | 
beautitul 4 es echoed 5 
tones; songs and sy! s ter- 
ntlv ar 1 4 ‘ 

nset snarkling ‘ A 
d r I tT ~ T re i 
s were lifted nd 
, es ros ct it 
with d a9 at « 5 
r f rat | i 
{ nded i a re. 
cious stones A river flow rd by, 
t Tr ha = ret il rT T T 7 - 

‘ a ~ t I ‘ o 

e ] 0 castle 

wn climes, were 

ting on their l- 

larg nicht A 

T é im the Sl1Tr- 

pe; mysterious flames 

shot upwards through the long grass 
flickering here and there, and encircling 
the castle in a radiant belt. Lup- 


WIG went nearer and nearer, and 


sweet voices singing thus 








Oh w rer fro p wv, 
| s ey Lf 3 1 ce ; 
Rath M Pp ( 


1 fenm ‘ ' 
. ( ce, 
i Dea ‘rj irt ( ( ed the 
nd \ Cares, a I I ( 
recollections had vanished. His inmost 
s e¢ d the ch surt und- 
ed | All desire was hushed. Hig 
every W or unknown, was 
call hu ore « ‘ 1. that thev re- 
a ! ed t ( 1 the \ } r 
but f e they proce a l- 
ene ited t tre olf the palace 
A rosy-cli at noth made 
h 3 ppeaf&ra ! i nee t reet 
t tral ! t. He led | re 
i irtime ( ndor } 
al nen toas f ere, he said 





1 old tre () t r S t 
<3 ! ‘ en 
. 2 tree ( iT ‘ 
‘ + w 2 ’ < al 
‘ r ? ‘ 
’ ' 
~ ed i | ( 
} 1 as hye t wn rer 
to pas iy { uit 
' ' , 
stoop Lik 1d t I ri} 
=i) { re s that T . 





ov r eats = 
m than hay 

( } t < ‘ ‘ 2 YT ( 1 i 
ed tl 1 childre t ir 
(ruITArTS a t rds t tne 
rose-buds ded the T ives il tne 
Oy ore oft tiie { cer int L rli- 
liant asset! ce 

Upon a grassy plat sat noble fema 

figures, conversing earnestly with each 
other. ‘They were larger than ordinary 
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mortals, and in their unearthly beauty 
there was something fearful. Lupwice 
did not venture to interrupt their con- 
It seemed to him as though 


versation. 
ransported into the Homeric 


he were 
circles of the Gods, for their speech was 
in no sort suc h as mortals use, Ludi- 
crous little spirits stood around as at- 
tendants, waiting attentively for the first 
a 
They 


summons to leave their stations. 
and then at one 


looked at the stranger, 


another with scornful and significant 


olances. The ladies at last left off 
speaking, and bee kk ned to Li DWIG Who 


had been standing still, quite at a loss, 


o approach. Trembling, be drew 
I c 
near. 

“ Be not afraid,” said the fairest of 
the ladies ; “ thou art welcome amongst 
and indeed we have long ex- 
Thou hast ever wished 


thyself in our dwelling ; art | now 


us he re, 
per ted thee. 
nou 
content 

“ Oh, how unspeakably happy am I,” 
cried Lupw “my wildest dreams re- 
ceive their accomplishment ; my bold- 


tand fulfilled before me, and 


est wisl es 


Ilive intheir reality. How it has come 
to pass, I cannot myself imagine ; 
Enough that so it is. Why should | 
indulge in new complaints at this mys- 
tery, when my former complaints have 


but just ceased. 


' ° ’ 1 ) ne 
“Is this life, asked the lady, 80 
different from thy former life ?” 


former life,’ answered Lup- 


wic, “I can myself hardly remember. 
It has merged itself in this present 
golden existence, after which all my 
thoughts, all my anticipations, so fer- 
vently aspired ; whither all my wishes 
flew, which I longed to seize in imagi- 
nation, and detain by violence, in my 
inmost thoughts; but its image remain- 
ed ever strange—conceal d in clouds. 
And have I finally attained it Have I 


stence, and do I hold it 
Oh nm me, the 
|] know not 
say, and indeed in such a pre- 


won this new ¢ 


, part —in 





as my own? 
intoxication of my de 
what | 
sence, | shonld yenture my words with 
more caution.” : 

The lady beckone 1, { 
all the attendants were busied. 


und immediately 
In less 
thana moment a supper of choice fruits 


and fragrant wines stood before Lup- 
wic. He seated himself and once more 
the music burst forth, and youths and 


maidens moved about him in graceful 
circles, while uncouth hobgoblins enli- 
vened the dance with their antics, awak- 
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Lupwie gave heed 
to every tone, every gesture. He felt 
himself new born since his initiation 
into this joyous life. Why, thought he, 
are our dreams and anticipations derid- 
ed when their fulfilment comes so much 
sooner than any one would imagine. 
Where now is the boundary between 
Truth and Falsehood that mortals are 
ever seeking to raise, with impious 
hands? Oh, if I had gone astray of- 
tener, in my former life, perhaps I might 
have been sooner prepared for this bles- 


ing loud laughter. 


sedne Ss. 

The dance ended, the sun went down, 
and the ladies rose. Lupwic accom- 
panied them in a walk through the quiet 
garden. The nightingales sang with 
subdued tones, and over-head a wonder- 
ful moon arose. "The flowers « pened to 
the silver light, their leaves sparkling 
in the moon-beams, the wide avenues 
seemed illuminated, and across them the 
shadows of the trees were thrown, clear 
and irregular, red clouds gathered from 
the distance over the grass, and high and 
golden the fountains leapt into the clear 
Heaven. 

“Wilt thou said the 
fairest of the ladies, and she showed the 
enchanted shady arbor, 
with turf and soft 
There she left him alone. 
sat down and admired to see 
seemed to 


? 
sieep now 


wanderer a 
covered pleasant 
cushions. 

Lupwiae 
how the magical moon-light 
break through the thickly tangled bran- 
iat Res ' 
How wonderful! 


ches of the arbor. 
said he to himself, pe rchance even now 
Iam only sleeping and dreaming—well, 


I would thus willingly resign myself 
ever to visions within visions till no mor- 
| power could break the charm of my 


tal 7 
t 
slumber. But, faithless that I am, it is 


a beautiful reality that blesses me, and 


perhaps my former existence was only 
a painful dream. 

He laid himself down, and the breezes 
blew softly about him, breathing deli- 
cious odors. while the little birds sang 
lullabies. In his dreams it seemed to 
him that the garden was no longer the 
same: the golden moon had fallen from 
the heavens, and left behind a gloomy 
void; instead of sparkling jets of wa- 
ter. little genii seemed to gush forth 
from the fountains, who threw them- 
selves about in the air, one over the 
other, in the wildest confusion. Instead 
of songs, cries of terror ple reed the air, 
and not a trace of the gorgeous palace 
remained. Lupwic awoke full of sad 











/ } 
| retain t I it Wo a | ( iiess to 
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may well be,” he replied, “ 


| 
thou didst right well; I am t 


nf 
Ut 


hy 


} Iles « + we 
“Im e! thou art whoiy astran- 
eer to iit 
o 5 ° ) . 1 
‘Simply for this reason.” said the 


In} to-day, lor the first 
time, thou seest me in my true 
Hitherto thou ha 


r‘ flectic n ¢ thysell. 


nown, ~~ veca 


shape. 


st found in me only a 


hoy 
Chou 


there 


dost 1 ohit 


here, where Is no triend- 


to remaini 
all is iilusion and a 


gE p, no love ; wher 


oo 
Lupwic sat down and wept. 
“Wherefore we pest thou ?” asked 

thie strange! 

Is not this reason enouch for tears 
answere dba Wi that thou shouldst be 
the Friend ¢ my Youth? Oh, let. 
ro | kf 1 { car ak iT earth where 
once again we ry know each othe r, al- 
though i rrowed shapes; where we 
may | s the sweet illusion of Friend- 
ship W t do I here ?” 

“VW | it avail ?” said the stran- 
cer I 1 straightway wish 
thyse bac n The earth is not 
s nd iiort its flowers are 
t trl os are harmonious; not 
£0 ri a the lial d with 


i ( s are thinking of their 

deat nd ne but se \ Sut 

) | be content ( | Lup- 

WIG,D } s if 5 rtea only 

re rm t be onct more my 

yd frie t ape trom Is ¢ - 
ert. let us flee this ndid exile 

As he spol 1! his eye he 

I ( ( | ivi y ()ver 

him bent the earnest but pai face ol fils 
Art thon d cried Lupwic. 

“Tam alive and well, thou sleeper,” 


MONTIILY 


Durixe 
marked 
ness has been manifest, and money has 


the past sixty days a very 
mprovement in eeneral busi- 


become more steadily in demand at 6a 
6 1-2 per cent. interest for the best de- 
scriptions of paper. ‘This increased de- 
mand for money has been the result ol 
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he replied. 


friend in thi 


“ Dost thou seek thy sick 
sway? Come with me,my 


s near by, 


carriage wait and it threatens 


a thunder storm.” 
Lupwie raised himself: he had fallen 
the trunk of the 


e open letter of his 


asicep upon tree: 


ide him layt riend, 


“Am I then really again on the 
earth,” he exclaimed joyfully; “ really, 


is this no new dream ?’ : 

‘Thou canst not escape,” answered 
his friend laughing, and clasped him 
arms. 

“How happy Jam,” said Lupwic,“that] 
have -that I find thee as 
thou wastofold, and that thou art well.” 

- | answered 


“and as suddenly re- 


heartily in his 


iound thee again- 
I was suddenly taken ill,” 
the SICK 


covered, 


friend, 
] wished to relieve the anxie- 
ty that my letter must have occasioned 
out to 
Half-way, I found you here asleep. 
* Ah,” said Lupwic, “I do uot de- 
serve thy ee 
“* And why no 
Because, just now, I doubted 


rier dship " 


you, and therefore set meet you. 


> 


love 


i 


* But that was only in a dream.” 
It we | be st inge € yueh said 
| wic thoughtfully, “if after all,there 
were such things as Fairies.” 


t such beings do exist,’ answer- 
ed his friend, “there can be no doubt 
fiction which 


but that is only a repre- 


sents them as delighting to make men 
happy. Unconsciously to ourselves, 
they plant within our hearts those ex- 

oerated ncies, those supernatural 

ngings which prompt us to misan- 
thropic musings, and to despise this 
beautiful earth with all its rich bless- 
ings 

Lupwic answered him with a pres- 


sure of the hand. 
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improved business, added to the advance 
of prices, which of itself involves an 


the amount of money re- 
wisite to the purchase or the holding 


increase of 
ql 
ol the same quantity of 
various causes, a spirit of 


From 
spec ilation 
has been engendered in several articles, 


coods. 
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1845.] 


failure of several very extensive dealers. 
It is richt, however, to remark that those 
houses were, to a greater or less extent, 


embarrassed by unsettled difficulties of 


. . ry 

former years. The movement now go- 
ing on by disseminating the money 
through the interior of the country in 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE BAN 


le44 


Loans. Circulation Specte. 


Maine 4,279,331 1,606,663 
Massachusetts, 49,905,291 


New York 65,419,752 











New Jersey, 4,764,720 1,578,645 
Pennsy!\ l 16,038,016 6,022. 268 
Maryland 7,551,824 1,647,559 
Ohio 2,873,807 2 25e#,255 
I ina, 2,649,695 2.1): 

Georgina 8,230,140 1,958 302 


93 266,163 1,745,546 
Total $185,066, 839 45,487,178 3 

The specie in the vaults of these banks 
has, it appears, diminished $8,200,530, 
while the circulation has increased 
$9,486.046. The amount of bank 
notes on hand is about $10,000,000. 
The net circulation furnished by these 
banks last year was, therefore, in the 
rregale, less than the spec ie on hand. 


since tl n, by paying out billsand specie, 


, t ii i 
the currency has increased $17,686,576. 
A port on ot the S| 


vecie paid out has left 
the country, but probably an equal 


7,298,815 


10,086,542 


6,387,520 


9,529,265 
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return for purchases of produce, is 
calculated to lay the foundation of a 
greatly improved business. In order to 


observe the situation of the currency, 


we will take the comparative returns of 


the Banks in ten leading States this 
year and last, as follows :! 


KS OF TEN STATES, JAN. 1844 anp 1845. 


1845. 
Circulation, Specte. 
223,769 1,980,538 192,445 


4,587,140 
6,893,236 
27 


mis 


12,183,158 
14,513,402 
1,080,040 5 
8,375,495 5. 205 
1.856.649 1,835,230 
2.370.312 735,048 
3,101,000 1,120,013 
5,341,580 2,570,500 1,441,218 
33, 108,450 2. 082,130 8, 138.987 


3,224 30,786,569 


516,710 












9,975,231 
734,3'6 3,14), 281 
9659, 306 2 307,303 






£,987,099 206,724,589 D4 ,97% 


quantity has, during the same period, 
arrived init. It may be estimated that 
the actual specie circulation has become 
enhanced by the amount, $7,687,767, 
coined during the year 1844. The 
quantity of the precious metals in the 
country has increased in the last four 
years, during which the largest portion 
of bank credits have been withdrawn 


iannels of business, to a very 


from the « 
reat extent. The import and export 


g 
have been as follows: 











IM iT AN Tr OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Gold. Silver. U. States Total. 

Inn ( Bullion Coin. Bullion. Coin, 
182) to 1841 34.866,174 5,105,588 131,673,207 9,855,945 181,501,510 
Im4l 700.929 56.365 +, 200, 24 30,458 4,087,016 
m4}, 16,965,602 LHS 5,111,799 142, 109 22,520,335 
S44 1.510.154 83,150 4,008,431 208,693 5,810,428 
! 534.042.8539 5,345,938 144,084,197 10,246,295 213,719,289 

Ey 

M21 to 1841 14,642,239 513,673 104,304,220 991,291 13,308 487 133,759,910 
j=42 2.154,002 2,508,783 1,170,754 5,813,539 
in4% 1,113,104 299 808 BS SU 107,419 1,608,034 
Ie44 1.500.000 3,000,000 900,000 5,400,000 
Tota 10.380.4945 R134] 109,901,595 991,291 15,486,670 146,582,383 
Excess Imports 34.653.514 4 532,457 34, 182,602 9,255, 104 67,136,906 
The actual excess of t precious pean countries that charge an export 
metals which issed thr much the cus- duty upon the precious mie tals carried 
tom house into the « il has been, out of the yuntry, is about $2,000,000 
tan iY S57. 136.906 « r amount per annum, m stiy or ld. The quantity 
) it j nal product of th of silver usually brought in from Mexico 
U. States mines is $700,000, average. by the Santa l’e caravans, is about 
lhe wt ats ev brought into the $50 yy annum. For 1844, it was 
CO j nts. acc rding to S420.000 The value of the cold 
the best estimates of the specie brokers wate hes and other articles im rted has 
in the large cities, who usually purchase been $500,000 per annum, deducting 
coins of newly arrived immigrants, and the amount of the same articles export- 


from the official returns of those Euro- 


ed. These sum up as follows: 
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elon di riptions his vy OW 
COINA Tl ‘N s - S ‘ . 
Cha D ga. N.Orleans. P N.O . 4 
G i G Gold S . w 
1793 to 1838... 23,150,340 23 340 {~ 
gua ** JR4l 507 a 17.9 325,190 4,031,175 037, 3 1.533. 4 ) 
1642. we 174,900 KM) 960.017 1x40, 149 
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1845. ] 


In the last two years the gold coinage 
has exceeded the silver mintage, and it 
is observable that the op ‘rations ot the 
New Orleans branch year 
greatly exceeded those of the principal 


have last 


mint at Philadelphi L. This arises trom 
the fuct, that the mint at Philadelphia is 
so far from the places at which the pre- 


cious metals are imported, that it, ina 
great measure, is valueless for the pur- 
y 


poses for which it was established. It 
the 
branch mints not been established in 
would have 
the unt of 


mav be safely estimated that had 


1838, the whole coinage 


been less than it ts, by am 


their operations, which is nearly halt of 
the 


were estabDli 


ined, It branches 
lat New York and Bos- 


ton there is very little doubt but that the 


whole sum 


int which arrives in the coun- 


whole am 

try would immediately be coined, and 
by so doing increase its liability to re- 
main net Uy la ] J-2 per cent, because 


The enactment ot 


providing 





means to rol ce rthe precious 
metais Which al ve here, was a solecism 
ntinance. We edweit thus upon the 
letall of Coilnave DeCcauUuse Lhe a I uit) oO 
access to the mint has been a main rea- 
son why the precious m ‘tals have (tor 
st moe a tim reposed in cumbrous 
masses upon th eaboard, leaving the 
i ) 1e { try scantily supplied 
with currency (ur laws, it is true, al- 
low the circulation o re 1 coins 
isa ral tender, but when th people 
at large are unacquainted with the ap- 
pea ind va i strange coms 
ollering, it is in vain to ¢ ct them to 
circulate free Chey remain in bank 
va : ina it pur ist Ol pr ul is 
compe ed | | ip r because he 
ca vithout expense, p ure Ame- 
rican coin, and foreign pieces are taken 


+ 


re.uctant v 
the | 


ions of 


The 


mints are remedying this 


rapid operat 


branch 


matter, and specie “ flowing up” the 
western streams Is steadily and pradu- 
ally fil ing the channels of Circulation, 
iffording a firm basis for the circulation 
of individual bills representing the ac- 
tual exchangeable productions of the 


country. 

The increasing export of the ag 
tural productions is drawing 
‘ie funds into the hands o! the farmers: 
e the markets, becoming relieved of 
the surplus supplies, evince an advance 
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in prices which materially benefits the 
farmers, and lays the foundation ofa 
greatly increased general trade on a 
healthy basis. It is also remarkable 
that while the United States have, in 
the last few years, drawn to themselves 
such large amounts of the precious me- 
tals, the production of gold has increased 
in Russia to more than a correspon- 
ding extent. The mines of Russia are 
situate in the OQural mountains, and in 
and both by 
crown officers and by individuals. The 
production has been for 17 years, down 
to 1844, as follows: 


Siberia, conducted 


are 


Poods. liv. sol- 
2132 31 5Si 
2644 4 
260 25 
2114 27 


Qural crown mines, 
Individual 
Siberia crown mines, 


i} lial 
Halvicuai 


This gives a total of 7.161 poods, or 
y II avoirdupois to the pood, 
equal at the English mint 
£3 17s. 6d. per ounce to 
7. For the last two vears 
i@ product has been $10,000,000 per 
1a Is rapidly in The 

efiect of this large production, doubtless, 


arent 








annum, al creasing. 


ap} 





18 to assist in pr ducing the 


a Sposition of or | to flow westward, and 
Oi Sliver to go east, the relative values 
changing as the former becomes more 
‘ in This process comes in aid 
of the gold bill of 1834. and may, before 

ng | to a revision of the law, and 
to a readjustment of the relative legal 
values. Another reason for the ten- 
dency of the precious metals to the 


United States exists in the commercial 
policy of the British government, and 
the increasing quantities of agricultural 
productions which it annually 
demand for which is yearly pro- 
more important results to the ex- 
ternal commerce of the United States. 
It is undoubte dly true that since the war 
the veneral policy of the British govern- 

been to the money 
prices of all articles of consumption both 
by restricting the volume of the paper 
the United Kingdom, and 
removal of duties, which go to 
the consumer of 
raw articles. and the cost of producing 
In re- 
currency we have had oc- 


requires, 
and the 


} ; 
agucing 


ment has reduce 


currency o| 
Dy the ! 
enhance the cost to 
> manufactured for export. 
ation to the 
casion before to remark that the virtual 
return y under the 
act renewing the Bank Charter in Au- 
gust last, was but another step in that 


to a specie currency 





30 





4 
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general course of policy commenced by 
the bill of 1819, restoring the then de- 
preciated currency to one convertible 
into coin. The requirement to redeem 
in coin on demand limited the currency 
to an amount far below that which could 
in circulation without that re- 


It however left the ability 





to expand dangerously great, being as 
£3 of paper to £1 of gold on hand, or 
if, in the course of trade, LI of gold 
was brought into tl intry ime 
the basis of £3 of } r curren 

The act of 1844 again reduced the limit 
of issues, which can now, by the spirit 


actual influx of coin into the county 
This apparently brought the volume o 
the currency to its lowest level, but tl 
remains to restrict the Scotch and Irish 
banks to an amount beyond which the 
issues cannot be put out Chis is in 
( { iplation, and also S alleved 
u ately to substitute il is 
of the Bank of England St 
other Banks. 
The tendency of all these restr ons 
yon the multiplieit I ney 
is been not to re | ( tL to 
prevent that unnal i ris¢ l ° 
ways attends too great a 
Bank credits, and in whicl 
are inherent, inasmuch as that tft 
direct effect is to check exports a 
promote imports, which juire ul 
such circumstances to wb uid tor in 
coin. The prin sé s to be to 
prevent sucha! t prices 
ot the produ 5 Brit istr is 
Willi incapa ite her ir ipeting in 
the markets of the world, with the goods 
{ — f NIT ~ A . 
1839 184 
Sperm valls ) 
wi ; 7,111 142 
D ibs 3,136 20) 


Tallow, lbs -—— 80 
Pork, bbls l — 
Hams, Ibs 

Lard, — - 

Butt ' ——— 1s } 


R rces s 
Cott Ihe "74 » 404 ) 
Tobac hhds ) 


Beet, bbls ——_——- casi 


vad, ibs 


of other natious. This being the prin- 


1 
t « +} 


Cly le, it is obvious, that all other causes 
of high cost should also be removed. 
These existed in high wages of labor, 
high prices oi go ds and of raw materi- 
i cau ed { 1 syste ‘ t 1 
I waves ibor I rect 

T } i 
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The exports for 1843 are for nine 
months only. The official figures for 
1844 have not yet been given to the 


1 
thoug! 


public, al 
ed 


The leading 


1 ten months have « laps- 
t! eP 


items Ol provisions have, it 


since the close of fiscal 


year, 
appears, become important in their mag- 
Under the 


>and the re- 


but very recently. 


new tariff, lard is made 


nitude 
iré 
moval ot duties on many other articles 
has added creatly to the ‘list 
le } 


and, 


of products 
i 


fing Among these.the 


exported t 


sugar of New Orleans is by no means 
Some lots have re- 


the leastimportant. }$ 
3 pbs 
cently arrived in England, and being ad- 


mitted under the treaty at the low duty, 


. The 


have, it is understood, done we 

duty has been remitted on lead, lard, wax, 
st ves hoops, ashes, veget tble oils, bark, 
seeds, hemp, glass, cabinet woods 
(among which are cedar, walnut, chest- 
nut,and maple),cotton, and cotton yarn, 
flax ndressed skins and furs, wool, 


naval stores, vinewar, ores, exe ept cop- 


ner Many of these articles have, in 
the last two years. as indicated in the 
a e ta hec me important arti 3 
of export even inder the duties Th 
trade under the remissions and reduc- 
tion t now e stimulated, and an 
impulse given to those which had not be- 
een sent thither. Of thos ter, 
sugar, both Maple and Louisiana, and 
staves, have already been purchased 
largely for that destination It is also 


hat the removal of the duty 


other articles, im- 


al some 


mediately produced a decline in the 
market | rice, equal to the amount of 
the duty, the price in bond remaining 
the sarne The reduction in the price 


» other important arti- 
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cles of general consumption, has also 
been such as to give the consumer the 
whole benefit of the remission of taxes. 
This, according to an 
and oft tested principle, will directly 
to enhancement the 
quantities consumed, not only of the 
taxed articles, but in some other neces- 
As, for instance, the 

he price of bread 


acknow ledgved 


tend a great of 


sary articles. 
great reduction in the 
allows of the application of large sums 
to the purchase of other articles of 
food, as well as of necessary clothing. 
All these , which 
promise an almost limitless extens 
the trade in agricultural! products to 
Engoland, provided the restrictions on 
the return of the products to this coun- 
try are modified. At present, a very 
large and increasing contraband trade is 


are circumstances 


ion of 


carried on through Canada, which is alike 
injurious to the government revenue. the 
interests the 
commercial mora ity already 

lax. The restrictions in 
elng removed, a 


of our manufactures, and 


— f 
Cause 0 

+} . alee 
sulmcientty 


hin 


ing relaxa 


oland 


corres] ond- 
the water 
to a healthy prosecution of 


ion on this side of 


is required, 


the trade. and without it the next 30 
irs present the same results as 


have the last 30 years; viz. that notwith- 
the great increase of popula- 
extent of territory, the only 
increase in the of ‘ 
has been almost altogether in the single 
That 


now to have reached its maximum, and 


value our exports 


ot cotton. articie seems 
the farmers have held out to them the 
opportunity of a market for the disposal 
of their whole surplus products, if the 
liberality of foreign governments is met 


in a corresponding spirit. 


NEW BOOKS. 


&e., with portraits and a map. Lon- 
don, Wiley & Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place, 
and 161 Broadway, New York, 1845. 
8vo. pp. 292. 


WE have serious doubts of the propriety 
making books of this kind, which are 
almanacs oi good books of 


of 
neither good 
philosophy, but an uneasy something be- 
tween the two. The object is to show 
that America does not occupy an inferior 
position in the world, and the very means 
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taken to refute the imputation, is proof 
positive of the allegation There are no 
such books got up by Englishmen in 
France or Frenchmen in England. How- 

} ! 


ever either nation may be misre 
1 ol 
Why 


» Jess dignified 


trail 


no one sets about a formal vindicati 
the greatness of those countries 
should Americans abroad 
or more uneasy? It isa 
among them, and we 

ble instance of it which happened 


singula 
remember a remarka- 
the 


Gias- 


inh 
colfee-room of the Re yal Hotel, at 
gow. It Was on [the eV ol the Eglinton 
‘Tournament, very one within a 
hundred miles round was th 


fever—and Eglinton himself might 


and ¢ 
into @ 


be 


own 


pitied for his anxieties. An announce- 
ment had appear i in tl papers that 
persons desiring places on the great stand 
should apply by letter, within a certain 
time, to his steward. ‘Lhere were two 
Americans in the coflee-room Joudly and 
gravely debating the point, whether the 
national character would not be compro- 
mised, by making this application through 
the steward—whether they should not ad- 
dress Lord Eglinton himself. They had 


not the sense to see that they were all the 
while taking great pains t epresent 
could bec sidered as I } s than 
a voluntary act ol uv rti ; This is 
the class of persons v ‘ so extremely 
sensitive to the s s olf th loreig 

newspapers, the chiel signi ince ol 
which is, that a poor devil of a penny-a 


liner in Grub street has an et 


and is taking the readiest means in his 
power to compass his breakfast lo re 
fute these things seriously by argument is 
absurd; it is only giving perpetuity to a 
race of fools who, if, as a wise man tells 
us, they were brayed in a mortar, would 
not give up their folly. What matters it 
what the Liverpool Mail may say in the 
way of Billingsgate, while our ships are 


entering the 


hourly 


bringing and ec 


onveying away merch 


dize, and silently representing the thou- 
sands of industrious and good citizens at 
home? Here is a fact worth 1 e than 


the vaporing of all the newspaper writers 
in Europe. A poor, w 
headed on people ire notin the hat t. it is 
well known, of constructing the finest mo- 
dels of naval architecture, of filling them 


* Some of Mr. Putnam's arguments tell ag t 
fact, that Americans have first collected and fir 
lish writers as Cudworth, Bolingbrok Burk Pa 





form the essays and reviews of Car Macaule 
It ie a very curious fact, in spite of the old 
other obstacies but. like many § 

Ivle, Mac ile ind the rest, hav ted 








g for the 


having no 


were wisely waltr 





trade stepsin a 
meritorious bu 





neas proceeding, aller 


with the combined 


( 


I 
Ii 


u 


he Foreign Quarterly. 
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products of natu:e and 


rt, and of bear way Wilh them the 
hoicest fruits of ] lropean Civilisation, 
ne page of a merclia *s lecer upsels a 


umber of the Times, or even a « 


fhe country is great enough and mighty 





enous if its Iriends would only let it 
alone. Its character and resources are 
better understood abroad than is una : 
ed; or,if they are nol, they soon will be 
for itis quite impossibie, in this travelling, 
inquisilive age, that Lhe existence of any- 


1 


hing reu 


arkable on this continent should 





be jong hidden. 

American Facts is a good t i 
ook, and Mr. I am has f 
Inu in his \ i e, ! . { 
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fae tt vyriter has oft en his 
or ~ Ss aclua preserved a 
~ t uc I erisi il { fror [ Ss 
dreaded new ipe f ~ iW i 
else have gone spee to obi } Phe 
chapters on lerature are pe lal - 
fortunate Some of t 
worthies, to be sure, are re 
hear thing of Frisbie or 
but then, again, not a wo:d 
erson or Browns in 
omission, were the writer seeking to ex- 


ibit the true intellectual force of the coun- 
i On p mt) any Itisa i" ' 3 
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try and not merely to echo a list of news- 
paper names. It is time that something of 


a higher criticism should be introduced j 


such estimates of the Jiterary position of 
the country,—that the better elements 
should be selected for notice and the rest 
jJefl to perish—in brief, that our literature 
and literary men should be judged by the 
general standards ol the language, and 
not by the provincial standards of the 
state or district. lo effect this change 


American literature out of the 





and bring 
hot-house atmosphere of the nursery into 
the joyous light and strength of day, 1s 
clearly the next work for our Reviews to 
elfect ; and the journal which is foremost in 
leading the way, though it may meet with 
occasional opposill n, will be sincere ly 
respected and gain no unenviable influ- 
ence. 

It would be asking too much to call for an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, in the active mem- 
ber of a large bookselling establishment, 
who 1s likely to be especially unfitted fi 
such a work from the very fact that he 
a bookseller; buta writer must always be 
judged by what he attempts, and Mr. 
Putnam is clea iy out ol his element as a 


rhe improved edition of his Pub- 


( ila irranged chronol il- 
e list of thors’ works, place 
i i { ition of topics, 
¥ w lerst is forthe ing, will 
} selul b if co simpl 
ie fact t ould b is il sa 
‘ 1 set of inte st tables, and 
sa e.W Lit may is well 
tht 
4 Mr. Putr s volu is 
the ( por 1) a | A 
cha i { 1 An i 
Pe ? il { 1 tr 0D \ sta a5 = 
ess Phe illustrat Sj Va i. 
ton, er, Edward Everett a daniel 
Webs rr} ire « what rou ind 
I irl ivi pi! »bab een j if Ali 
nAaste i erfect ori us, Dut r 
g l¢ tos w the valueo!t this in- 


Mr. Putnam is well known as the 
London member of the publishing house of 
Wiley & Putnam, for his attention to the 
interests of American authors, and the 
many personal acts of kindness he has 
shown to Americans abroad. He is the 
most amiable and well-meaning of all 
men, but he was born in New England, 
with a spirit of morbid restlessness He 
defeats himself by his activity. In his 
eagerness, he lacks faith in his country. 
He hears in a morning paper the explos on 
of some “paner bullet,’ and is alarmed 


for the fast bulwarks of the Alleghanies. 


He mistakes the vaporings of English 


beer forthe dignity of national insults 
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Undine and Sintram and his Companions, 
Jrom the German of the Baron De la 
Motte Fouqué. Wiley & Putnam’s Li- 
brary of Choice Reading, No. IIL, 16mo. 


pp. 2388. 


Unpinr is a universal favorite ; one of 
the most simply beautiful and perfectly 
constructed stories in the whole German 
Literature. The sentiment of the story 
1s as pure and unbroken as the fountains 
so often introduced, which in the midst of 
perpetual change and action are always 
the sane. The whole atmosphere of the 
piece is vapory and gauzelike, It 1s one 
of those conceptions of genius which, once 
taken into the mind, feed it for ever. If 
there are any of our readers who have 
not yet learnt to value Undine, they have 
a new enjoyment in store for themselves. 
The present translation is a copyright 
one, that of Rev. Thomas Tracy, printed 
now for the fifth time, and with the last 
corrections of the translator. Sintram, 
the tale which accompanies Undine, is 
here published, for the first time, in this 
country. It introduces us into the midst 
of the old northern chivalry, at its first 
meeting with the Christianity of the south, 


before the former had yielded its early 


t 


barbarity and fierceness. The contrast 
between the cloister and the hunting field 
and wassail chamber is powerfully pre- 
sented; the dark powers of the air still 
hover over the land, but within the breast 
*is a great conflict between the light 
and darkness, the peace and war, In 





gle is introduced. It is 


m this strug 


the warfare which goes on in the heart of 


every man who is assailed by temptation 


and preserved by faith. For thrilling in- 
terest there are few scenes in fiction 
which equal the one where Sintram is 


tempted to abandon his benefactor Felko 
of Montfaucon in the hunt, gain all his 
evil passions have harassed him to ob- 
tain—tate and circumstance have put all 
in his power—it is the work of a mo- 
ment and he does nof vield. The flicker- 
ing light of conscience had dwindled in 
its socket and almost expired. One step 
more, and the Northern Demons would 
have celebrated their infernal rites over 
a lost soul, but the man is saved, and 
Summer and Christianity came toge- 
ther to unlock those wintry superstitions. 
The mother of Sintram and the wife of 
the dread old knight ‘ of the olden time” 
is all the while immured in a cloister, but 
her prayers and silent influence are felt 
throughout the piece just as Ophelia, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hudson in his Lectures, is 
present throughout the whole of Hamlet, 
t ldom seen. We were about to 


call this a moral tale, but a German scho- 


ough se 


en eee eer aae - . / . =o ; 


as 
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lar tells us that the original word which is 
translated moral, signifies literally ** life 
knowledge.”’ Now all this is conveyed 
to us in th word moral, 
but the reader 1 i} 


i thea 


and tne 


at rich, abundant 


think ol Ex ps Fable > 


ht, ‘ . 
vuirusive Cf i - 


R umbler, an <« 


plac moral, which is a very diflerent 
yh is -SO We e the (; ma | is is 
ql iliustration of ou! meaning. This 
HoOk is full of the best * life-kn edge. 


Hunr, 
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THE idea of thi 5 s to have \ 
suggested by the nu rous lections in 
I ish ter ol elf t extracts, 
which generally are the st inelegant 
things in the language. By a sad dispen- 
Sation of Providence, the t t poets have 





commonly fallen into the 
most stupid con 
thei da 
TI 





ymentators “* whe 


I +} . 
Kness durst ofiend Y hight, 








rood a title this book is any other. 
It is as far out of the way as possible 
e , } ’ 

from the old collections in double columns, 


which oppress the shelves with the weight 
Yalden, Brown and others, 


similar series of translations 


of Grenville, 
and the 
from the classics, by 
the great misfortune of which, to the ori- 


ginals, was their having been “‘done”’ in 


the eighteenth century. Charles 

was one of the first t eak the spell of 
darkness, in his “S$ { s from the old 
English Dramatists,” with the accor pany- 
ing notes, frequently ri zy the text in 
vigor. Such a commentator is Leigh 
Hunt. His whole life, from early boy! 1, 
has been a pursuit of poet i the | et 
He has admired, loved and et ted, t 
his own works have 

store of the beauties he l e- 
tect in others H s ent i 

ly grown upward into a pure nt 
flame, inst of being f r di - 
ished | t wv t VOI ] 
his est S Ml I s— l nu ere Ss 
passages full of e and 

Reserv ma natt of « it f 
the future, we leave the book inds 
of the reader, with 1 tf i thet 
Falernia ta , the s mar} 
on his friend Keats hom he first 
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(May, 


brought into notice—preliminary to some 


‘ choice reading ” from his writings. 
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especially as, in addition to felicity of treatment, its 
subject is in every respect a happy one, and hélps 
to ‘paint’ this our bower of * poetry with de- 
light’ Melancholy, it is true, will ‘break in’ 
when the reader thinks of the early death of such 
a writer; butit is one of the benevolent provisions 
of nature, that all good things tend to pleasure in 
the recollection; when the bitterness of their loss 
js past, their own sweetness embalins them, 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
“While writing this paragraph, a hand-organ out- 
of-doors has been playing one of the mournfullest 
and loveliest of the airs of Bellini—another genius 
who died young. The sound of music always 
gives a feeling either of triumph or tenderness to 
the state of mind in which it is heard : in this in 
seemed like one departed spirit come to 
and to say how true in 
sorrowful and sweet 


stance it 
bear testitnony of another 
deed may be the union of 
recollections.” 


Mrs. Peck’s Pudding. By Tom Hoop. 4 
Humorous Paper, by Charles Dickens, 
and a Dramatic Sketch, by Sir Lytton 
Bulwer. With illustrations by Darley. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1845. 


Tue illustrations are well conceived, 
but have lost something in being trans- 
ferred to paper. By the new Anastatic 
process this difficulty is to be in future 
overcome, it having been satisfactorily 
shown that a sketch can be transferred in 
five minutes, from the artist’s drawing 
paper to the printer’s plate of zinc. The 
London Art Union for February gives 
several very successful examples of this, 
and states that printing presses, which 
may be used by artists, will soon be set 
up in every chief town in the country. 
We have never seen any engraved speci- 
mens of Mr. Darley’s designs which at all 
kept the promise of his sketch-book, and 
reasonably presume that the economy of 
publishers or the inefficiency of engravers 
is at fault. 

This is a pleasant volume, made up from 
Hood’s Magazine, the most genuine, per- 
of the present English 
The seen 
from it are all informed by a good spirit of 
and sentiment. Mrs. Peck’s 
story by Hood, wor- 
best days of Dickens. There 
better than similar 
in the **Chimes,” the visit of the 
‘* Perambulating Member of the District 
Benevolent Visitation Society” for 
stance Dickens’ article is a ** Threaten- 
ing Letter to Thomas Hood from an An- 
and its purport is to 


haps, race of 


monthlies. articles we have 


wit, humor, 
Pudding is a capital 
thy of the 
are passages In il 


ones 


in- 


cient Gentleman,” 


show up the logie of ancient gentlemen in 


general in their various ways of thwart- 





ing the improvements going on in the 
world. All humbug in the eyes of this 
old gentleman is getting fast settled on 


three points—a dwarf,a wild man, or a 
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boy Jones ; and upon these tendencies the 
constitution is going to pieces. This in- 
troduces some pleasant matter about Tom 
Thumb and the Ojibbeways, the lions of 
the month when the article (for the 
month) was written. He advises Mr. 
Hood, who is about to publish a novel, to 
put Tom Thumb’s name on the title-page, 
and if he cannot get Tom Thumb’s, to 
take Mr. Barnum’s, “‘ the next best in the 
market.”’ 

The ‘* Lay of the Laborer,” by Hood, 
follows. All the world has read the 
verses—we have here some dozen pages 
of pregnant prose, by which they were 
originally accompanied. The following 
individual passage is full of Hood’s later 
strong and sinewy sentences, in which the 
serious and comic are inextricably in- 
termingled, 


‘Some time since, a strong ward impulse 
moved me to paint the destitution of an over- 
tasked class of females who work, work, work, 
almost nominal. But deplorable as {s 
their condition, in the low deep, there is, it seems, 
a lower still—below that gloomy gulf a darker 
region of human misery,—beneath that Purgatory 
a Hell—resounding with more doleful wailings 
and a sharper outcry—the voice of famishing 
wreiches, pleading vainly for work! work! 
work !—imploring as a blessing what was laid 
upon man as a curse—the labor that wrings 
sweat from the brow, and bread from the soil! 

‘As a matter of conscience, that wail touches me 
not. As my works testify, | am of the working- 
class myself, and in my humble sphere furnish 
employment for many hands, including paper- 
makers, draughtsmen, engravers, compositors, 
pressmen, binders, folders, and stitchers—and 
critics—all receiving a fair day's wages for a fair 
day's work. My gains consequently are limited— 
not nearly so enormous as have been realized 
upon shirts, slops, shawls, &c.,—curiously i!]us- 
trating how a man or woman might be ‘clothed 
with curses as with a garment.’ My fortune may 
be expressed without a long row of those cyphers 
0's, at once significant of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and as many ejaculations of 





for wages 


those 


pain and sorrow from dependent slaves. My 
wealth might be all hoarded, if I were miserly, 
in a gallipot or a tin snuffbox. My guineas, 


instead of extending from the 
would barely reach 
My riches would 


placed edge to edge, 


Minories to Golden Square 


from home to Bread Street. 

hardly allow me to roll in them, even if turned 
ito new copper mites. But then, thank God! 

no reproach clings to my coin. No tears or blood 


no hnir plue ked in de speration, 
my lean purse. No 
nt at me her bony 
coimng in forma 


clog the meshes, 
is knitted with the silk of 
consumptive sempstress can pr 
forefinger, and say, ‘ for thee, 

pauperis, | am become this living skeleton !’ or 
hold upto me her fated needle, as one through 


the eve of Woich the seriptural camel must pass 
ere Im hope to enter heaven No withered 
work-women, shaking at me her dripping suicidal 
locks, can cry, in a piercing voice, ‘ for thee, and 
for six poor pence, | embroidered eighty flowers 
on this veil’—literally a veil of tears. No famish- 





his joints racked with toil, holds out 
palm of his broad hard hand seven 
ings, and mutters, ‘for these, and a 
parish loaf, for six long from dawn til 
dusk, through hot and cold, through wet and dry, 
I tilled thy land!’ My short sleeps are peaceful ; 
and my dreams untroubled No ghastly phan- 
and more 


toms with 
terrible than speech, haunt my quiet pillow. No 


Weg laborer, 
to me in the 
miserable sh 


days, 


reproachful faces silence 











f slow murder, ushered by the avenging 
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[here are a number of other tales in 
the book—an abundant quarter of a dol- 


George Cruicks nk’s Tal 


1-3. January—March, 1845. Lon- 


don: Office of Punch, 92 Fleet street. 


A kindred humorist and satirist to Tom 


Hood, is Cruickshank, of the same great 
family which numbers among its noblest 
ancestors, Cervantes and S ikspeare, and 
its later eminent members, Sterne, Jea 


Paul, Charles Lamb, not to f et H 
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toasting a heart ;: a coal-heaver is doubled 


up on the carpet. Turks, 


lics, lie prostrate everywhere: and the 
great proce » thea ul, clerical \- 
cial, fops and fashionables, the ar: and 
navy, ladies of he r, the ir of love 
drawn by tamed lions, cake bearers, littl 
bishops blowing trumpets, babies burni 
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1845. | Notice s of 
which, is to be wanting in sensibility to 
greatness and ordinary poetic justice. 
Both great, nay grand writers; as men, 
as scholars, they were equal to themselves 
as authors; and maintained as lofty a part 
on the stage of real life, as they exercised 
the highest heaven of 
figure both of them to 
ours the herd of even clever 
writers, as Demigods, strictly possessed of 
the godlike faculty, as being able to dis- 


a lofty genius in 
We 


ves among 


invention. 


tinguish between good and evil, as artists, 
and as wsthetical philosophers—(art with 
them in the high senses being the perfec- 
tion of all philosophy). Yet they ruled 
separate provinces and exercised different 
urisdiction. 


Goethe is more strictly the man of 
genius, no less than of greater accom- 
plishments, literary as well as scientific, 


pli 
more versatile, and truly universal 
ler israt 
of great vigorous Talent and elevated mo- 
ral principle. One distinction m 
two characters, that we can only sugges 
here; Goethe has more of the sentimental! ; 
Schiller inclines to fixed principle. The 
former is more genial, graceful, flowing : 


Schil- 
r (comparatively only) the man 


rks the 
; 


the latter, more precise, firm, and perhaps 


rigid. Schiller’s able History, with its 
masterly comprehensions and few fine 
passages, I while Wilhelm Meis- 
ter i ull its subtlety and wis 
grace 1 Sé¢ ment, a laintance wit 
lif i Knowl eol « racte! 1 
wa ited), is perhaps a little ¢ 
I it ol I ind worldliness 
The le Ti lies of the first, ar his 
Life ible to bear the re ich 
! it} w f e supera ine 
of inte ct i weaith ind the i s 
ch gilts ol the second, atone for nit e- 
rous defects Certain lines in Faust, and 
afew songs and ballads, with some epi- 
s sin Wilhelm Meister, outweigh cart- 


Affinities. 
rrespondence is almost purely 

literary and familiar: the interchange of 

and criticism, a source 


loads of Elective 
This c 


j 


friendly cordial 


of mutual aid, a fountain of consolation, 
a source of counsel. Men of genius 
should always thus, brother-like (as in- 


deed all of us), help one another—and 
generally they do, the sneers of the world 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The present volume covers the space 
of above three and a half years from the 
beginning of the of their 


great minds, on the ler’ 
setting up 


intercourse 
occasion of Schiller’s 

ig the Horen, to the conclusion of 

the year *97. We with desire for 
the forthe 


lo« K 


ming volume. 
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So much of the Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby, as relates to her Domestic His- 
tory, and to the eventful period of the 
reign of Charles the First. New \ ork: 
1845. Wiley & Putnam’s Library of 
Choice Reading, No. V. 16mo., pp. 
100, 


Tue first American reprint of a book 
which appeared in England about a year 
since in small quarto, written, printed and 
bound in the style of a century and a half 
ago. It purported to be the Diary of a 
lady of the seventeenth century during 
the period of the civil wars, the chief 
events of which are briefly recorded in 
connection with the public life of the Lord 
Willoughby, a member of the Parliament 
and friend of Hampden and the popular 
party. It was evidently, however, a 
modern production modelled on the bio- 
graphies of Mrs. Hutchinson and Lady 
Fanshaw. It is too complete to be genu- 
ine, harmonizing too well with the pre- 
sent most judicious critical appreciation of 
the religious ideas, the politics and litera- 
ture of the age. The polities of the book, 
so far as they are introduced, are of the 
first school of Reformers, Hampden 
for instance, and not of the last. The 
Lord Willoug! has nothing to do with 


ine 





the death of Charles, though he had 
fought against him. The scene closes 
belure 1 Lt event The “domestic his- 
le of the book is chaste and simple— 
a picture of pure pieiy and a woman’s 
! e life without either cant or mawkish- 

ss t may be recommended as a gen- 
uine book for the ladies, without an insult 
to the sex, as the sex are cenerally in- 


sulted when books are written for them 


now-a-days. This contains neither weak 
sentimentality, religion made easy, stale 
romance, nor plates of the fashions. It is 
much like the good old English books and 
much unlike the poetry of Mrs. ——, and 


the diluted essays of —— and the profane 
crudities of ——. 

We select a few fragmentary entries 
from the Diary, to remind the reader of 
the period. 


mett 
two Stran 


-Vay 19, 1635. As I returned to the honse 








my Lo who had come to seeke me 

gers with him: thought as he drew near how 
comely was his countenuane he advanced a pace 
or two before the others, took my hand, and press 
ed itto his Lips as he turned and introduced me to 
Sir 4rthur Hazelrigge and the Lord Brooke: 
methought the latter very pleasing, of gracefull 
carriage, and free from any courtly foppery and 
extravagance in his app They presently re- 
new’'d their conversation respecting Vew England. 
Lord Brooke and Lord Saw and Sele have sent 
over Mr. Geor Fenwicke to purcha ind and 
commence build there s talk of Mr John 
Hampden joining them. Lord Rreeke discoursed 
at length on the adniiral qualities and excellent 


attainments of the late Lord, his cousin, who did 
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come by a cruell death, being murdered by his ser 


vant through : 


a jealousy he enterta 


past services were neglected Some 


my Lords Fai 











nilvy knew him we 
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many round him, and was 
harsh tone My Husban 
towards them: after lister 


ed that his 
Members of 


and did see 
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hat, with the hair cut close, had collected a good 


holding forth in a loud 
t me and went 


j 
{ 
nga few minutes tothe 


i te 








much of him when Sir Fuldke Gr le; he was Discourse, he made us though he would speak 
really esteemed by muny, but k vn chiefly as bt t with discourteous rece on, and return’d 
the Fr and Lover of Sir / ‘ y, Whose With a smile on his face, saying, The Spenker 
early de was mou i by a I ” ind = look’d on his long curl’d Locks e Ruff 
whose may t againe be ’ He with too great A ence to think him wort! 
left directions th f ship shoul 1 s Notice i y went re Bit 
o s Tomb, as may be see if Lernesse t rth the Wiel esse of 
f GREVILLE S t ( } the Dar the V Amuse 
Cou r to King James and I to Sir ment T sate ru } who had 
Puitip Sypney ! ‘ paynes 
Nov. 24. One Thom taw d feeble 
derfull great ag g j 5 i g 4 ra t ee i to 
The Earle of t had ibroughtto WA I I | if i partv at / 
rad/, and the change did s t his Health iw cor y gre l in z 
no marvell, p 1M i have | ‘ i" g com up withas eot Sir Robert 
better pleas methinuk iv t i one or tv ore young M the } 
hese I es repeat t tue Was sett « ‘ 1 great 8} t \ Vi 4 
who hath met with « s Misch es nt [ 1 r (lu 3 
I ft the G l re was “ t of 
7 Fortur } M } rest p \ e Pre her 
Ind t t Party remained not g to interfere with 
I I the usual Proceeding 
ind the t O43 if rd at Ff that Hf n 
“ terre the P ( iof H ", 
May Day, 1637 We w ! tot I R nent f wed tot Gira singing 
ge atanearly hour ! to see t P f th Ps a ifler s gt I nd layd 
cession of the May-pole, w was adorned i Grave ley retur ls 13d, to ex 
Ribbons and Garlands: La i Lasses were at I 5 ‘ rust G 1 Him to 
their merry Games, the Queene, in her h é j ver them and t r Country a istice 
Finery and Crow of tloures woking Dy and Oppressi I sd ev } ir the 
than the Wearer t f ( ‘ I we Memorv of t r beloved Leader inding to 
groups of Old Pe e looking « i while ther gether with his Worke ‘ was there 
was a lack of Young Menand Maid buta num s » « d Sorrow ‘ 3 
ber shortly appeared as nH Vaid M n D \ nw I gs thereof did r h 
Meth ht some of the Elder Folks look'd / Pari ent, and the People 
g ‘ latone s ot Gree ater woking t pout ! is their w le Army had 
if ressed 1 we Coa a high cr ! ber at ‘ iis vate L ¢ unspeak 
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Longfellow J 1 Owe Caml e, 
, the pub- 1845. 8vo., ] 2, new edition, 124 cts. 
loring | 

uper edi- Phr M techny, or the Art of 

neral cir- Memor t eries of Lectures ¢ in- 
i s ti y of the s of the syste 

livered in New York and Philade Lin 

the beginning of 1844, by Fra s Fau- 

os t vel Gouraud, D.E.S. of the University of 

unk: For- France. Now first published without 

ir tee” s in the practical appli- 

( of the ystem. New ork and 

es Ren- L mn: Wiley and Putna 1845. Svo. 
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Boston: general Military History of t United 

Snarks’ States, compiled from the besta ities, 
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brief and comprehensive view of the 
United States, and of the State Govern- 
ments, in easy lessons, designed for the 
use of schools, by J. B. Shurtleff. New 
York: Collins, Brother & Co. 


The Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand- 
Book; being a full and complete guide 
for the farmer and the emigrant, compris- 
ing the clearing of forest and prairie 
land, gardening, farming generally, far- 
riery, cookery, and the prevention and 
cure of diseases, with copious hints, re- 
cipes and tables, by Josiah T. Marshall, 
author of the Emigrant’s True Guide, 
Second edition revised. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1845. 12mo, pp. 492 


A Plain System of Elocution, or Logi- 
eal and Musical Reading and Declama- 
tion, with Exercises in Prose and Verse, 
by G. Vandenhoff, Professor of Elocution 
in the city of New York. Second edition. 
C. Shepherd, 191 Broadway. 1845. 12mo., 

The Snow-Drop; A Gift for a Friend. 
Edited by C. W. Everest. New York: 


j.S, Redfield. 1845. 


The Memento, a Gift of Friendship. 
Edited by C. W. Everest. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 12mo., pp. 
=~! 5. 

Domestic Slavery; considered as a 
Scriptural Institution, in a correspondence 
between the Rev. R. Fuller of Beaufort, 
8. C., and Rev. Francis Wayland, of Pro- 
vidence, R. 1. New York: Lewis Colby. 


1845. 


No Cross, No Crown. A discourse by 
William Penn. <A new edition. New 
York; Collins, Brothers & Co. 1845. 12mo, 


The Prisoners of Perote, containing a 
Journal kept by the author, who was cap- 
tured by the Mexicans at Mier, Dec. 25, 
1812, and released from Perote, May 16, 
1841, by W. Preston Stapp. 


Lecture on Immigration and the Right 
of N aturalizati mn, by Thomas ff Nichols. 
New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 


1845. Svo, 


Keeping House and House Keeping, a 
story of Domestic Life, edited by Mrs. 
S. J. Hale. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1845, 18mo., pp. 143. 


Isabel; or the Trials of the Heart. A 
tale for the young. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1845. 18mo., pp. 182. 


Veronica; or the Free Court of Aarau. 
Translated from the German of Zschokke, 
by the author of “ Giafar Al Barmeki,” 
&e. &e. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1845. 8vo., pp. 111. Library of Select 
Novels, No. 51. 


The Mysteries of London, translated 
from the French, by Henry C. Deming, 
Esq., without abridgment. New York: 
Judd & Taylor. 1845. 8vo., pp. 483. 


Florence de Lacey: or the Coquette, a 
novel by the author of Abel Parsons, a 
tale of the Great Fire. New York: E. 
Winchester. 8vo., pp. 106. 


Night: a Poem, in two parts. New 
York: A. V. Blake, 1845. 8vo., pp. 60. 


The Indiana Annual Register and 
Pocket Manual, for the year 1845, by C. 
W. Cady. Indianapolis: printed by E. 
Chamberlain. 18mo. 


United States Nautical Magazine, by a 
Lieutenant of the United States Navy— 
to be published monthly. New York: 
Saxton & Miles. 8vo., pp. 64. Nos. 1 & 
2; March & April. 


REPUBLICATIONS, 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. are preparing 
for early publication, in their historical 
series—‘* History of the Roman Repub- 
lic,’’ by M. Michelet, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of France, author 
of the History of France, &c., translated 
by Victor G. Benne, A. B., in one 8vo. 
volume, Also, “ History of Modern Ci- 
Vilisation in France, from the fall of the 
Roman Empire until the year 1789, with 
complete Chronological and Historical 
Tables,” translated from the French of 
M. Guizot. 


The Sixth, Seventh and Eighth volumes 
of “Wiley and Putnam’s Library of 
Choice Reading,” will include Hazlitt’s 
Table-Talk (a collection of his most bril- 
liant Essays), Headlong Hall and Night- 
mare-Abbey, and Lady Duff Gordon’s new 
work, “* The French in Algiers.” 


The Goldmaker’s Village, translated 
from the German of H. Zschokke. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 18mo., pp. 180. 


Human Magnetism; its claims to dis- 
passionate inquiry, being an attempt to 
show the utility of its application for the 
relief of human sufferings, by W. Newn- 
ham, Esq., author of the Reciprocal In- 
fluence of Body and Mind. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam. 1845. 12mo., pp. 396. 
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istory of Germany from the earliest 
period to the present time, by Frederick 
Kohlrausch, Chief of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the Kingdom of Hanover, and 
late Professor of History in the Polytechnic 
School. ‘Translated from the last German 
edition by James D. Haas. Part Il. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. i845. 8vo., 
pp. 112. Appleton’s Historical Library 
—to be completed in five parts, at 25 cents 
each, 


Look to the End; or the Bennetts 
Abroad. By Mrs. Ellis, author of the Wo- 
men of England. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1845. 8vo. Library of Select 


Novels, No: 48. 


Life in Italy. The Improvisatore, 
from the Danish of Hans Christian An- 
lersen. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 


Svo. Library of Select Novels, No. 49. 


\TTS¢ 
ike 
rt ANTI N i A 
THE production of a play of Sophocles 
in New York may be regarded as the ac 
cident of an accident, t first 1 lse 
having been transmitted irom Ber] to 
Paris, then from Paris to London, 1d 
now from Covent Garden tothe theat in 
Chambers st eet, With proba ya I iu- 
tion in its attractiveness at each succes 
sive stage. At Be lint re Was probab 


the best au en -e, wilh the additional in 
terest derived from the original musica 
composition of Mendelssohn. \ cor- 
respondent of the London Atheneum, 
who had heard Tieck read the tragedy, 
found a far deeper tragic force in the stage 
performance. The action of the chorus 
at times awakened notions of sublimity 
as they encircled the altar uplifting thei 
thyrsuses and wreaths. The stage adap 
tation was the work of scholars with an 
audience of scholars, “So far from find- 
ing the performance tiresome,”’ says the 
writer we have quoted, ‘* I found the in- 
terest of the portentous story powerlul 
from the first, and ever rising tothe aw/ul 
close. I never came away from any 


drama more exhausted with attention and 


emotion From the first appearance of 
the curse-laden and he: » Antigone to 
the last death-wail of the tyrant, stricken 
n the midst I nis cru { ina trrovance 


eliany. 





| May, 


The Gambler’s Wife, a novel, by the 
author of the “* Young Prima Donna,” &e. 


New York: Harper & Bi 
» Library of 


Svo., p. 1 
No. 50. 


Temper and 
Ellis. The Managing 


Saxton & Kelt. 13845. OvO., pp. 


The Westminster Review, 
for March, 1845. Leonard 
112 Fulton street. Svo., 5 


Temperan 


1845. 


pelect Novels, 


No lxxxiv. 
ot 


t & Co. 


Wild Love: a Romance, from the Ger- 
I 


man of La Motte ju 
E. Ferrett & Co. 8vo 


Vestiges of the Natura 
Creation. Second American 


lel phia: 


i 


Hist ry ol 
from the 


third English edition. New York: Wiley 


& Putnam. 1845. I2mo: 
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one of them, that in the single scene, the 
front of the palace, “ an excellent oppor- 
tunity was lost of introducing, by way of 
trial, some of the more peregrine traits 
and fancies peculiar to genuine Greek 
architecture, not polychromy alone, but 
the insertion of colored glass and gems 
in the eye of the Ionic volutes.” 

At Palmo’s it was a labor of love on 
the part of Mr. Vandenhoff, hardly less 
praiseworthy, under the circumstances, 
than Antigone’s devotion to her sire, to 
undertake the representation at all. The 
feelings of the best audience in New York 
have all along been with him, regarding 
his work as a graceful continuation of his 
father’s and sister’s efforts. He had his 
difficulties to contend with, the theatre 
being one of the smallest in the city, and 


this play being one of the first of a new 
management, with the limited resources 
of an unformed stock company. We 


have seldom seen anything more wretch- 
ed on the stage than the prophet Tiresias; 


a species of mumbling blind b 


eggarman— 
the sublime 
The Eurydice was 
very painful; the messenger asad fellow; 
was ill dressed in parlor-door 
mats for wigs, and one of them was guilty 


of the tret 


no inspired deliverer he of 


oracles of the 


eods. 


the chorus 


vendous anachronism of wear- 


ing spectacles, which he did with perfect 
gravity. The facade of the temple blend- 
ed the two orders of the Doric and the Co- 
rinthian architecture, with a predomin- 


ance of the modern three story dwelling; 
and as for putting gems inthe volutes, you 
would thought of puttinga 

In spite of all 
this, there was an interest in the perform- 
ance; derived, perhaps, more from what 
was suggested than what was done. It 
was still “the tale of Thebes or Pelops’ 
time,’ with the mighty interest of the old 
Greek stage built up so firmly in the 
heart and the affections, and reaching out 
of that old dead royalty to the modern life 
ina republic, just as the vine and the olive 


sooner have 


pearl in a swine’s snout. 


bloom amid the ruins of the amphi- 
theatre, to the present eye and sense. 
Sometiiing of the sentiment was left. 


Why should there not be? It was all 
ys) simple, pure, elemental at first, with 
nothing of artifice, that Time has had lit- 
tle to pluck away. The religious instincts 
of woman, the love of the sister, exempli- 
fied in Antigone, are virtues of the present 
day. And Creon was not merely ruler at 
Thebes, but “a great man battling with 
the storms of fate.’ Resolution and an- 
guish, the conflict of peace with duty, to 
be powerful and suffer, to be weak and 
suffer the same—these were the inci- 
dents with that overshadowing power of 
Destiny which is present to the mind of 
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every scholar, and speaks with an empha- 
sis unknown to the listeners at Athens, 
for it speaks out of the very ruins of 
Athens itself. Poor, meagre, imperfect, 
as were the accessories, we owe Mr. Van- 
denhoff thanks for his attempt, for his 
dignified performance of Creon; and 
Miss Clarendon for her sad, counterfeited 
look, though all the while we were look- 
ing *‘in the mind’s eye, Horatio,” at an- 
other Antigone more mournful, more in- 


tense, thousands of miles away and 
thousands of years ago. 
MR. ANDERSON IN BEAUMONT AND 


FLETCHER, 


Mr. AnpERson is what is called a spi- 
rited performer, a vague phrase which 
includes youth, animal spirits, figure and 
a good voice, but in the finer intellectual 
traits he is deficient, notwithstanding the 
applause of the audience. He isa prose 
version of Macready, whom he follows in 
attention to dress and in the delivery of 
particular passages. We were struck at 
once with his advantages and defects in 
the recent performance of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Elder Brother. There is just 
the interval here, proportionally, between 
the intellectuality of Macready and the 
fluency of Anderson, that there is between 
the earnest, sincere Shakspeare, and the 
loose, fluttering Fletcher. But there is 
an exquisite fineness and grace left in the 
plays of the great literary co-partners to 
which Mr. Anderson showed himself une- 
qual. His character was that of the 
Scholar who has been indifferent to every- 
thing worldly in his lofty abstractions, 
who has made the acquaintance of man 
in detail, in parts, but knows nothing of 
the aggregate individual in society, and 
who is suddenly redeemed from his elois- 
tered seclusion by the sight of a beautiful 
woman. Love is the electric spark which 
changes his metaphysical chaos into a 
living unity. He is henceforth the good 
brave man whom he has always been 
taking to pieces in his books and specula- 
tions. It is a sudden transition, one of 
those miracles of the Dramatic art wrought 
upon the instant, in which Beaumont and 
Fletcher (there is another example in the 
same play) delight. But there should be 
something of the scholar left, not of the 
vulgar notion of a scholar, the bookworm 
of the Dominie Sampson order, but of the 
fine, lofty abstractionist, of “the high 
erected,thonghts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy,” in fine, of the gent!eman, a char- 
acter which is never sacrificed, whatever 
other sacrifices there may be in these au- 








, 
‘ 





thors. He should love like a Sir Philip 
Sydney, with all the conceit, and elo- 
quence, and winged words of love, but yet, 
as We may fancy. with something of a 
grave dignity too; there is no appearance 
of trick or artifice about the gentleman. 
Now Mr. Anderson turns to his uncle, 
Miramont, after the first address to the 
lady, with as many winks and shrugs as 
we have seen in scenes of this kind in any 
farce,as if to say, Didn’t Ido that well 
—that’s the ticket, my boy. The senti- 
ment of the plece was vulgarized in pre- 
cisely this way. The audience applauded, 
that is, the half dozen of them with the 
biggest feet and smallest brains, just as 
they always do where commonplace is 
roundly delivered. The tendency to pro- 
clivity is rapid enough in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, afler Shakspeare, without em- 
ploying an actor to kick them down stairs. 

The glorious enthusiasm of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is of a far higher order 
than stage declamation ; there is something 
more in it than in apparently similar pas- 
sages of modern plays, the Lady of Lyons 
for instance. A sense of this refinement 
should be imparted to the audience. 
There is no better sign on the stage than 
the feeling of awe which Macready com- 
municates to the house, for the listener is 
sure to carry away from such moments 
both humility and elevation of soul. The 
actor should always seek thus to raise 
the audience, especially when to do oth- 
erwise, falls short of his author. The 
manazer seemed to have this conscious- 
ness of the spirits with which he was 
dealing. The attention to dress and the 
general arrangement of the scenes were 
very creditable. It is a question some- 
times whether this luxury of equipment 
is of advantage or not to the dramatic 
author Shakspeare, perhaps, may be 
greater without it; butto the light, cheer- 
ful spiritof Beaumontand Fletcher, such 
elegance is indispensable. 


THE DRAMA AND MR. MURDOCH. 


Ir the career of any people has been 
dramatic, from first to last, it is the Amer- 
ican The Mayflower of the old Emi- 
grants has—casting about in the trough of 
the sea and watched by dusky figures from 
the shore—the true Argonautic interest 
The wild and perilous life of early settle- 
ment: the French war in the wilderness: 
the Revolutior ry struggle (bating tl 


wigs and str: ight-cut coats), down to our 





resent every-day life of endless agitation 
and conflict; carry, all of them, the heart 
of the drama in their bosom ; and require 
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but a few touches from the true enchanter 
to make themselves visible in their very 








walk and aspect. This city is at this 
moment, in a sense, in the custody of the 
theatres; both by land and water The 
Park, the Bowery, the Olympic, the 
Chatham, P ’s, and the Floating Tem- 
} ‘ t \] i the N hiv 
ul city is 1 1 | t b 
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it 


This determination of Mr. Murpocu’s 


is but one of many indications that the 


Drama 1s lifting itself slowly but surely 


out of the ooze in which it has wal- 
lowed—too long already. Once raised 
from this sad estate it will sh ww itself a 


majestic instructor, a cheerful friend, and 


ever-present benefactor to the American 
people Welcome home the noble out- 
cast; and let Mr. MurpocH, as one who 
runs before to announce her coming, be 
met with ull g 1 greeting. 
Mr. Murpocu engages in this errand 
with certain marked advantages of persor 
voice and culture He looks for a d 
tinct position f his own as an actor, and 
has wisely selected the moment of re- 
turn favor in the popular mind toward 


the Drama, for his own re-appearance. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


Tue regular monthly meeting of this So- 
ciety, for April, was held at its room, in 
the N. Y. University, on the Ist inst 

Hon. Luther Bradish, lst Vice Presi- 
dent, 1n the chair 

The Dom. Corresponding Secretary 
read a communication trom George John- 
ston, Esq., a corresponding mem! 
the Society, reé specting certain traditions 
among the Sac Indians Also from J. 


Addison Carey, Esy., a corresponding 


The Foreign Corresponding Secretary 
col ited a letter received by Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, President of the Society, 
from Hon J inh QQ. Adams, act TT} any- 
ing a medal struck in honor of J. Fenni- 
more C« er’s Naval History, at the re- 
quest of Commodore Elliott. 

The Librarian announced the f sllow- 


donations, received since the last 


Catalogue of the Library of Congress 
SVvO By the Library Committee 
gical Register—kept by O. 
WwW. M is, at the Institution for the Deaf 
i Dumb—for 1844. MS. From the 


Manual for the Use of the Legislatur 
of t State of New York, for the 
vear 1sS4 mo Albany, LS45 From 
the Publishers—t Van Benthuysen & 


R port of the Commissioner of Patents, 
for the yeal Ls44 House Document, 
Nx 7s Washingt Ls4 From P. 


Bulletin of the Historical Society of 


Pe nsvivahla Vi l a N l (Contain- 
in a reprint of Dent ’s New Nether- 
| . J 


S. Haviland, Esq , Phi- 


Egypt, &c. By Robert Thomas Wilson. 
&Vvo Philadelphia LSU3. Ik'rom Stan- 
ford & Swords 

Reminiscences of Old Gloucester, or 
Incidents in the History of the Countess 
of Gloucester, Atlantic and Camden, 
New Jers y. By Isuac Mickle. SVO. 
Phila. 1845. From the author. 

Official Report, made by the Com- 
manding Officer, Mr. Dubuisson, to the 
Governor-General of Canada, of the War 
at Detroit, in 1812, between the French 
and their allies and the Ottagaunie and 
Mascontins Indians. Pamphlet. Svo. 
Detroit, 1845. From Clinton Haring, 
Esq., of Detroit 

Che Librarian announced the follow- 
ing purchases, made since the last meet- 


Ing ; 


eT of 


Gales & Seaton’s Register of Congres- 
sional Debates. First series, 1789-91; 
New series, 1824-37. 29 vols., Svo. 


Washington. 


Cases of Contested Elections in Con- 


gress, from L789 to 1834 SVO, Wash- 
ington, LSS, 

American Almanac for 1843-4, 2 
Vv 1 1 ) 


Massachusetts Magazine. 9 vols., 8 
vo. 1791-7. (Containing much histor- 
ical matter.) 

Proud’s History of Pennsylvania. 2 
vols., Svo : ; 

Journal of the New York Convention 
which formed the Constitution. 8vo. 

Among the donations of the last 
month, were some specimens of ancient 
earthen-ware and skulls, found in Flor- 
ida, and presented to the Society by James 
Hitchcock, Esq In connection with 
whu n, Ge orge Gibbs, Esq > otlered the 
foliowing resolution: 

** Resolved, That the specimens of an- 
cient earthen-ware presented to this So- 
ciety, by Mr. James Hitchcock, be refer- 
red to Mr. H. R. Schoolcraft, and the 
skulls accompanying them to Dr. Charles 
Lee, for examination, and a report.” 

The Executive Committee having re- 
ported favora iy upon the nominations of 
the following gentlemen, as members of 
this Society, they were thereup yn elected: 

Honorary member, James K. Polk, 
President United States. Corrs sponding 


members, Thomas W. Coit, D. D., of 


New Rochelle; B. B. French, of Wash- 
ington city. Resident members, David 
Bigelow, Samuel T. Tisdale, John C. 
Brigham, D. D., Wm. Thompson Van 
Zandt, Israel Russell, Wm. H. De Forest, 
Lewis Atterbun, Jr., James F. Otis, Sam- 
uel Sinclair, Jr., George G, Waters, Wil- 
liam Remsen. 

George Gibbs, Esq , offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted by the 
Socik cys 

** Resolved, That a committee of five 
be appointed, by the Chair, whose duty 
it shall be, with all convenient speed, to 
prepare for the press, from the materials 
recently collected by the Historical Agent 
of the State. a volume of Collections for 
the Society, and that the time and mode 
of publication be referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

lhe Chairman then appointed Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, Rev. Dr. Dewitt, J. R. 
Brodhead, J. R. Bartlett, and C. F. Hoff- 
man, as said committee, 

D. D. Field, Esq., on behalf of the 
committee appointed by the Society, at 


| 
| 
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To the Article on Page 492, entitled “ Alleghan, or Alleghanian Am 1 
WE feel bound to mpany the article vo referred to with an inti Sica i 
does n t express r own views in regard to the taf nations sa aeianes 
which it treats An esteemed friend, i occas ‘ Lai te 
to insert it, 1 res s itv which we fi trai oe 
author. It is by an inadvertence, unnot it t te f 
absence of the ¢ rf m his usual t +} lote « ° Arti 
cl 1 the same pa We sta D t \MERICA eV 

7 te ZI more to ¢ fine to the t i St our | ‘ Sf 
forward tot ( when we s have « st the w , ‘ 
of the Nort n continent ‘ vhen the S the ‘ ‘ i 
as “ Colun or by t s of the diflere: es i aweas 
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